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Fdretvord 

TiKs evaluatioti of policy-i^ated research on the effective- 
ness of -juvenile delinquency prevention programs is one ^n a se- 
ries of 20 projects for the^ Evaluation of Policy Related Re- 
search in the Field of Human Resoui'ces, funded by the .Division 
of Social Systems and Human Resource!? in the Research Ap- 
plied to National Needs (RANN) program of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. . 

A large body of policy related research on human resources 
has been created over the last quarter century^ However, its use- 
fulness^to^decjsion makers has been limited because it has not 
been evaluated comprehensively with respect to technical qual- 
ity, usefulness to policy makers, and potential for codification 
and wider diffusion. In addition, this^ research has been > hard 
to locate and not^easily accessible?, Therefore, ^stematic and 
rigorous evaluations of this research are required to' provide 
syntheses of evaluated information for use by public agencies at 
all levels of governrfient and to aid in the planning and defini^? 
tion of research programs. < » . « 

Recognizing these Heeds, the Division of Social Systems and 
Human Resources issued ^ Program Solicitation in January 
1973 for proposals to evaluate "policy related research in 21 
categories Jnjhe field of human resources. This competition re- 
sulted in^26^wards in June 1973.^ Each of these projects \i^as 
to: 1) Evaluate the internal' validity of each study by Hetermin- 
^ ing whether the research used appropriate methods and data to 
dehl with the questions asked ; 2) Evaluate the external validity 
of the research by determining whether the results were credi- 
ble in the light of other valid policy related research ; 3) Evalu- ^ 
ate the policy utililj^ of specific studies or sets of studies heaping * 
on given i)olicy instruments; and 4) Provide decision makers, 
including research funders, with an assessed research base for 
alternative policy actions in a format readily interpretable and 
useable by decision makers. The report of each project was to 
include an analysis of the validity and utility of research ih the 
field. selected, a synthesis, of the "evidence, and a discussion of 
what, if any, additional research is required. 
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The following list of the 20 aAvards shows the reseal'ch area 
evaluated, the organization to which the award was m^de, and 
the principal investigator. . ' . * . 

* • >• 

1. An Evaluation of Policy Related Research on New Expanded Roles of 
iHealth Workers— Yale University, School of Medicine, New Haven, 
Connecticut, 06520; Eva Cohen 

2. An Evaluation of Policy Related Resdarch on the Effectiveness of A1-* 
ternative Allocation of Health Care ^Manpower — Interstudy, 123 East 
Grant Street, Minneapolis^ Minnesota, §5403-;' Aaron Lowin 

3. An Evaluation of Policy Related ReseaVch on Effects of Health Care 
* Regulation — Policy Center, Inc., Suite 500, %B0 SJierman, Denver^ Colo- 
rado, 80203; Patrick O'Donoghue y * 

4. An Evaluation of Policy R^ted Research on Trade-Off s Between 
Preventive and Primary Hc^Hth Care — Boston University Medical Cen- 
ter, Boston University School of Medicine, Boston, Massachusetts, ^ 
02214; Paul Gertman * ' ' . ^ 

5. An Evaluation of Policy Related Research on "Effectiveness of Alterna- 
tive Pr6pranis for the Handicapped — Rutgers University, 165 College 
Avenue, New Brunswicl^New Jersey, 08901; Monrce Berkowitz 

6* An evaluiltion of Policy Rel/ited Research on Effects of Alternative 
Health Care Reimbursenjent Systems — University of Southern Califor- 
nia. Department of Economics, Los Angeles, California, 90007; Donald 
E, Yett 

7. An Evaluation of Policy .Related Research ^n Alternative Public and 
Private Programs for Mid-Life Redirection of Carec^rs — Rand Corpo- 
ration, 1700 Main Street, Santa Monica, California, 90406; Anthony H. 
Pascal ' 

8» An Evaluation of Policy Related Research on RejifUions Between In- 
^ dustrial Organization, Job Satisfaction, and Productivity — Brandeis 
University, Floience G. Heller Graduate School for Auvanced^ Studies 
in teocial Welfare, Walthani, Massachusetts, 02154; Michael J. B rower 
9. Ai^ Evaluation of Policy Related Research on ^Relations Between In- 
dustrjal Organization, Job Satisfaction, and Productivity — New York 
University, Departtiient of Psychology, New York) New York, '10003 ; 
Raymond A.'^tzell 

10. An Eva?uation of Policy Related Research on Productivity, Industrial 
Organization^ ajid Job Satisfaction — Case Western Reserve University, 
School of Management, Cleveland, Ohio, 44106; Suresh Srivastva 

11. An Evaluation of Policy Related Research on Effectiveness of Alterna- 
tive Methods of Reducing Occupational Illness and Accidents-rWest- 
inghouse Behavioral Safety Center, Box 948, American City Building, 
Columbia, Maryland, 21044; Miehad Pfelfer 

.12. An Evaluation ofr Policy Related Research on the Impact of Unioniza- 
tion on Public institutions — Contract Research Corporation, 25 Flan- 
ders Road, Belmont, Massachusetts; Ralph Jones 

13. An Evaluation of Policy Eel^aed Research on Projection of Manpower 
Requirements — Ohio State University, Center for Human Resources 
Research, Columbus, Ohio, 43210; S. C. Kelley 

14. An Evaluation of Policy Related Research on Effectiveness of Alterna- 
tive Pre-Trial Intervention Programs — ABT Associates, Inc., 55 
Wheeler Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 02138; Joan Mullen 

15. An Evaluation of Policy. Related Research on the Effectiveness of Pre- 
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Trial Release Programs — National Center for State Courts, 1660 Lin- 
coln Street, Denver, Colo ^Q do, 80203; Barry Mahoney ' 

16. An Evaluation of Pdlicy Related Research on Effectiveness of Volun- 
teer Programs in the Area of Courts and Corrections — University of 
Illinois, Department of Politicjil Science, Chicago Circle, Box 4348, Chi- 

, cago, Illinois, (n)680; Thomas J. Cook » - 

17. An Evaluation of Policy Related Research on Effectiveness o^ Juvenile 
Delinquency . Prevention JProgram&---George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Department of Psychology Nashville, Tennessee, 37203; Mi- 
chael C. Dixon \. ^ * ^ ^' 

18. An Evaluation of Policy Related Research on Exercise of Discretion by 
Law Enforcement Officials — College of William-and Mary, Metropolitan 
Buildiifg, 147 Granby Street, Norfolk, Virgihia, 23510. Anthony 
Fitch 

19. An Evaluation of Policy Related Research on Exercise of Police Dis- 
cretion — National Council of Crime and Delinquency Research Center, 
609 2nd Street, Davis, California, 95616; M. G. Neithercutt 

20. An, Evaluation of Policy Related Research on Post Secondary Educa- 
tion for the Disadvantaged — Mercy College of Detroit, Department of 
Sociology, Detroit, Michigan, 48219; Mary Janet Mulka 

A complementaxy series of awards were made by the Divi- 
sion of Social Systems and Human Resources to projects for the 
Evaluation of Policy Related Research in the Field of Municipal 
Systems, Operations, and Services. For the convenience^ of the 
reader, u list of these awards appears below : * 

1. Fire Protection — Georgia Institute of Technology, Denartmeftt of In- 
dustrial and Systems Engineering, Atlanta, Georgia) 30332; D. E. 
Fyffe « . 

2. Fire Protection — New York Rand Institute, 545 Madisjn Avenue, New 
Xork, New York, 10022; Arthur J. Swersey 

3. Emergency Medical Services — University *of *T*»nnessee, Bureau of 
Public *>^dministration, Knoxville, Tennessee, 37910 r'Hyrum Plaas 

4. Municipal Housing Services — Cogen Holt artd, Associates, 956 Chapel 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut, 06510; Harry V/exley 

5. Formalized Pre-Trial Diversion Programs in Municipal and Metropbli 
tan Courts — American Bar Associatimi, 1705 iDeSales Street, N. W., 

. Washington, D. C, 20036; RoWta-Rovner-Pieczenik 

6. Parks and Recreation — National Recreation and I^irk Association, 
1601 North Kent Street, Arlington, Virginia, 22209; The Urban Insti- 
tute, 2100 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20037; Peter J. Ver- 
hoven * ^ 

7. "Police Protection — Mathematica, Inc., 49p5 Del Ray Avenue, Bethesda, 
^ Marj^land, 20014; SauII. Gass - * 

8. Solid Waste Managei^nt — Massachusetts ^Institute of Technology, De- 
'^artment of Civil Engineering, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 0213D; 

David Marks 

9. Citizen Participation Strategies — The Rand Corporation, 2100 M 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 29037; Robert Yin / 

10. Citizen Participation; Municipal Subsystems — The University of Mich- 
'"igan. Program in Health Planning, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48104; Jo- 
seph L. Falkion » 



11. JJconomIc Devdopmenl— Ernst & Ernst, 1225 Connecticut Avenue, N. 
' W., Washington, D. G., 20036; Lawrence H. Revzan 

12. Goal of Economic Development— University of Texas at Austin, Center 
for Economic Development, D^partment^of Economics, Austin, Texas. 
78712; Niles M. Hansen • • 

13. Franchising and Eegulation— University of South Dakota, Depahment 
of Economics, Vermilliqn, South Dakota, 57069. C. A. Kent 

14. Municipal Information Systems — University df California, Public Pol- 
icy Research Organization, Irvine, California,.92664; Kenneth L. Krae- 
mer * ' * 

15. Municipal Growth Guidance Systems— University of Minnesota, School 
of Public Affairs, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 55455; Michael E. Gleeson 

16. Land Use Controls— University^ of North Carolina,- Chapel Hill. Center 
for Urban and Regional Studies. Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 27514; 
Edwar((M. Bergman. • ^ 

17. Land Use Controls— The Potomac Iiistitute, Inc., 1501 'Eighteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 20036^; Herbert^M. Franklin 

18. Municipal MaTiagement Methods and Budgetary Processes— The Urban 
Institute, 2100 M Street, N. W.. Washipgton. D. C, 20037; Wayne A. 
Kimmcl ^ » 

19 Personnel Systems— Georgetown University, Public Service Labora- 
tory, Washington, D. C, 20037;* Selma Mushkin * - 

Copies of the research evaluation reports for both Municipal 
Systems and Human Resources m^y be obtained directly froni 
the principal investigator or-^from the National Technical Infor- 
mation Se.vice (NTIS), t. S.. Dept. of 'Commerce, 5285 Port 
Royal, Springfield, Virginia, 22151 (Telephone; 703/321-8517). 

This research evaluatii)n by Michael C. Dixon, Ph.D^ of 
George Peabody College, Nashville,. Tennessee on the effe^ive- 
ness of juvenile delinquency prevention programs was prepared 
with the support of the 'National Science Foundation. The 
opinions, findings, cdijclusions, or recommendations appearing 
in the report are solely thope of the authors. 
. It is a policy of the Divrsion of Social Systems and Human 
Resources to assess the relevance, utility, and quality 6f the 
projects it supports. Sfhould any readers Qf this report have com- 
ments in these or othei* regards, we would be particularly grate- 
ful to receive them*as they become essential tools in the plan-' 
^ing of future programs. • / 

Lynn P. Dolins 
^ Program Manager 

t s , , Division of Social Systems 

* . ; and Human Resou/rces 
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' , • * I Introduction 

In response to a National Science Foundation (Research Ap- 
plied to National Needs) program announcement, the Institute 
on Youth and Social Development, a, component of the John F. 
Kennedy Center at George Peabody College, submitted a pro- 
, posal for a one-year project designed to. review, jevaluate, and 
'synthesize the literature concerning juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention programming. The grant award included the specifi- 
cation that the juveitile delinquency prevention literature be' 
evaluated witft respect to the internal validity, external validity, 
and policy utility of each^^roject being reported. 

»* 

Purpose of the Report ^ 

, • This report is addressed to decision makers in the field x)f 
juvenile delinquency prevention and to those individuals who 
have an active concern for juvenile delinquency p^:evention pro- 
grams, whether they be ministers, volunteer workers, police- 
men, probation officers, members of city co.uncils, mayors, or 
members *of a professional group such as educators, /welfare 
workers, or mental health care providers. Its purpose is to give 
an overview of the state of the literature on juvenile delinquency 

' prevention programs. In addition, the report specifies those pror 
gram areas which show prqjiHlse for providing some degree of 
success and those areas ^^ich have clearly failed "to make any 
progress toward the goal of prevention. The report also con- 
tains broad p61icy recommendations with' respect to juvenile 
delinquency prevention programming^ specific recommendations 
concerning research 'in the area of juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention, and recommendations calling for the greater iSs^ of^ 
program evaluation in conjunction with delinquency prevention 
programs. • 

Voctis of the Report ^ ^ \ 

- Due to the limited time frame of the project and the mass 
of reports which could reasonably be construed as a part of the 
juvenile delinquency literature, some restraints had to be placed 
oh what the project could reasonably survey. Four major con- 
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straints were placed on the literature search procedure. One was 
the exclusion of all prevention or treatment activities wh^ich re- 
moved youjth from their home communities. Another was the 
exclusion of institutional post-release (reintegration) programs. 

' Third> the review ^nly'included literature since 196S, except for ^ 
a' few well known studies published prior td this ♦timej. Filially, 
our search was limited to those reports which in thei^ abstract [ 
included the words ''delinquency prevention'' or the equivalent. ^ 

^ There^re, many projects which' may be important for juvenile 
delin<5Uency prevention or which might have implications for 
juvenil^ delinquency prevention were not review-gd. In particu- 
lar, we dfd not review drug related delinquency prevention 
'programs, truancy and many other school related programs, and 
job, training or vocational rehabilftation programs ^because Ve- 

/ ports of these program? generally do/not eontajn ^4ta concern- 
ing juvenile delinquency prevention. ^ We attemj^ted to include, 
any program which had as its Express goal thi^ preventing or 
diverting of youth from 'delinquency,' or reducing the' rates •of * 
delinquency. Even with these limitations, well over 6,000 ab- 
stracts were reviewed and from these over 350 publicaticjns and 
reports were acquired. - ^ ' » ^ 

, ^Problems of Research ' ^ ^ a 

There is a relative paucity of research or evaluative informa- 
tion available in the field of juvenile delinquency prevention. 
Evaluation information such as we were seeking is frequently 
never recorded. When such information is recorded, it is often 
available only as a part of a project's log, weekly summary re- 
ports,' or the like. Project reports wHich do contain detailed , 
inforrnation about the project operation are infrequently pub- 
lisherd and, when published, such reports are often found in gov- % 
ernmental .acchives which are difficult fo obtain. 

The conceptual clarity of the field poses additional problems 
having to do with the meaning of key terms such as delinquency 
and prevention. According to one definition, delinquency only 
exists when there is an official response from a controlling agent. 
.A second definition makes delinquency equivalent to deviance or 
some, Violation of social norms. The amount, range, and type of 
delinquency varies widely depending on which definiliun is used. 
The distinction between preventio'n and treatment and the mean- 
ing of each is equally unclear. One definition labels prevention 
\ as "a measui^ taken before a criminal or delinquent act,*' and 
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treatment a^^ measure taken after such an act has been com- 
mitted*' (4).^ According to thib definition, the activity may 
be labeled as prevention or treatment dependir.g on when the 
activity takes place. Prevention can aHo be taken to meun: (a) 
the sum of 'all activities that contribute to the development of 
children; (b) any attempt to deal with particular conditions 
tfiat are believed to cont>'ibute to dolinquency; or (c) anj^ spe- 
cific service (labeled as preventive) which is providt^to par- 
ticular individuals or groups, or.some combination of the ^bove. 
Trea^inent can range from special programs for designated.* 
areas or groups to specific services provided individual children. 

The distinction between delinquency and prevention is some- 
what arti^cial and often is a function of an author s preference 
for a particular term, rather than a function of some real and 
Sij<nificant differenc^ in meaning between th^ two terips. 

Overview of Delinquency 

Delinquency appears to be a near/y universal -phenomenon 
which manifests itself in the same manner in nearly all indus- 
trialized natioi^J^ (2), X'arious researchers in this country have 
demonstrated through the use of self report t-<5ciinlques that de- 
linquency Is w;)d^pread and cuts across social class and ethnic 
lines (3> 8). 'Irf behavioral terms, delinquency 5s Aot character- 
istic of a few im rather app.ears to be behavior which is charac- 
teristic of almost all youth in our society. People are not either 
delinquent or n6ndelinquent, but rather are more oi>l^ss delin- 
queift in the sense that they exhibit more oiMess delinquent be- 
ha^ors(7, 1)/ ^ 

Causally> delinquency has been linked to everything^ from in- 
flation and hard times lo a low tolerance for frustration. 
Likewise, tht^ kinds of programs devised to reduce or prevent 
delinquency are extremeb^ varied and range from providing 
^mini-bikes for delinquents and potential delinquents 'to individ- 
ual psychotherapy. , ' 

There are ba/ically two types of approaches to delinquency 
prevention. One is the systematic exploration of treatment al- 
ternatives from a theoretical perspective. The other is the ex- 
ploration by trial and error pf a large variety of ideas to see, in 
effect, what works. TJiere seems to be a need for both ap- 
proaches. In this regard, local juvenile delinquency prevention 

* "* 

' Numbers in parentheses correspond to numbered references at the end 
of each major section of this report, \ 
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program planners should be encouraged to experiment with pro- 
grams which seem suited to the needs of the youth in their par- 
ticular getting, so long as these programs are carefully thought 
out and evaluated. Such evaluation should 'be done from the 
perspective of seeking a solution to a problem, not from the 
perspective ^of satisfying a program requirement This distinc-" 
tion, although seemingly small, is nonetheless critical^ We< 
hasten to add that there are certain classes of prevention and 
treatment which have been explored and which thus far have 
not shown evidence of having been effective, tiamcly: recrea- 
tional programs, guided group interaction, social casewoi;k, de- 
tached worker/gang workei- projects. The evidence at this point 
indicates that such inethods should be discarded. Likewise, }. 
evidence is beginning to accumulate which suggests that com- 
niun^y treatment, the use of volunteers, diversion programs in 
general (including Youth Service Bureaus), and special school 
projects hold sopie-i)romise of success.^ In general, these pro- 
grammatie e^rts seem wdrth further exploration and should 

' be thoroughfy evajuated in order to test their promise. 

In gene|-al,.we can say with confidence that there is not now ^ 

, nor ill th^e be in the foreseeable future either one ger^al ^- 
lution to deliriquency or a multiple number of stiat$g«^ .which ^ 
v:i\l either prevent or controkall delinquency. One often has thS^ 
impression that many cf those most concerned wi^th delinquency , 
yet believe that an answer to this problein lies "just around the " ^ 
corner." Some devianqy, however, seems to be an inevitable > 
l)rice which our society must pay for freedom from undue social ' \ 
restraint, for allowing yoyth a relatively long' period for prep- 
aration for adult society, and for our materiai affluence (5). 
' In terms of federal and state policy, delinquency should be 
regarded as consisting for the most part of problems of troubled 
youth which arise out of the process' of socialization.. This view 
allows one to examine delinquency from a problem-^^olving per- 
spective rather than a mora! or medical perspective, whiph 
views delinquent' youth as being in need of reform* punishment, 
or treatment. A problem-solving perspective allows one to look 
for strategies which allow problems io be viewed in their eco- ' 
logical setting and to seek solutions whicli flow from these same 
settings. If courts and treatment facilities are overburdened 
with minor offense cases, a change in statutes suggests itself as ^ . 
a means of reducing the input to the court system. If youth 
present a variety of offense types, for which no one program • 
seems adequate, expanding the range of treatment alternatives 
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via community treatment programs presents an ^apparent alter- 
native to institutionalization. If youth lack proper socialization 
experiences and adequate role models, using volunte^s may 
represent' a reasonable^olution, , 

Problems of Research Evaluaiion 

Research reports and the evaluation they contain are quite 
varied. It is difficult, therefore, to evaluate these various types 
of repcxrts with one methodology. Some reports contain little or 
no data v^hich allow for readj^ evaluation of project effects. In 
those reports which do contain relatively complete accounts of 

"^pTogram results,^it is often difficult to tell if the program added 
significantly to services already available or if the program du- 
plicated services already present, ^ikev^ise, it is of^en impossi- 
ble to judge whether the project egjraged in a sort of ''creaming'* 
effect whereby those *least in need of services (and, there- 
fore, those most likely to show, thg^seast delinquency) received 
services, and those most in need of ser\{ices did not. Intensity 
and/or quality o^ service is also difficult to judge. \ Do all sub- 
jects receive equally intense treatment? Do programs differ 
significantly in quality of treatment? These questions are se};; 
dom answered. J - <^ 

* One obvious problem in tne field of juvenile delinquency 
prevention is the relatively low funding level, A very small 
percehtage of the funds spent on correction, law enforcement, 
or criminal justice involves delinquency prevention or reduction. 
An even lov/er percentage of funds is spent on the evaluation of 
prevention activities (S,* 6), An in^gent need exists for more 
and better evaluation and for more^and better research in the 
area of juvenile delinquency prevention. An equallv strong 

^eed exists for systematic and basic research to tiy to cTetermine 
the antecedent ^conditions of delinquency and the conditions * 
which foster the healthy development of socialized, fully func- 
tioning adults. " We need^onditions which will foster the devel- 
opment of long range research, such as investigating the devel- 
opment of happy, healthy, well-integrated families and their 
children, -Such projects require relatively large amounts 6i 
time, money, and personnel. , ' ^ ' 

This report outlines the evidence from nine broad categories 
of treatifnent strategies: individual and group counseling, ju- 
venile court projects, programs employing volunteers and indig- 
enous? nonprofessionals, social Casework, street-corner workers. 



Education ami vwntmrnAt 
service bureau.^, 

cellaneoiKs cutkr^tjjry i?i ^iiiiiK .,,.0 ^ . 

datiorw in ^jfhc pr<i^nt£ft*riWi' 4* ..^\ - 

children amryouth-^rvji'fc A^fencr * 
diflcrential trea^meat, pr<iifV4mi> f >if ..»^^ • 
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some potential «y^f:»?m*i^.>* fum^n h t.^» 
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2 The Method of 
Evaluating Research Reports 

For the purposes of this study, a survey was made of the 
published literature from 1965 to present^' which described any 
services to, youth and/or the community for the expressed goal 
of preventing or diverting joJuth from delinquency, and which 
did*not remove youth from their home community. 

The project staff reviewed approximately 6600. pertinent ab- 
, stracts, which were either purchased, from Computer-based liter- 
ature banks or were available from the Nashville Joint Univer- 
sity Libraries. In addition, the project staff solicited researcfi" ^ 
f reports from more than ZOO mjanicipal, state, federal, and pri- ' 
yate ageftcies or research institute^. (See Appendix for ,com- 
plete list of'sources surveyed.) ^ 

* Once an abstract or an original report 'Vas obtained, it was 
rafa and the follov/ing questions^ were asked : Does it indica:te 
that the report contains rese^rc]? evaluation' data '^on a^i^yenile 
• delinquency project? Does it indicate that the article reviews 
or difecuss^s prev^tiop e^orts or programs, of describesia pre- 
vention project?%oes it indic'at^ that *the article refers to 
^^-^licies a^d prdblems related 'to progranArhing (funding, or- 
ganization, evaljagtioii, etc.) of juvenile delinquency prevention 
ef^rts? If any^f the*' questions were answered' ''yes," efforts^ 
were made to obtain the original report* through available li- 
brary f acilities^r thrpugii contacting the authors. " 
, Each report obtafned was classified into one of four mutu- 
ally exclusive categories. Three categories wfere for (a) data- 
based reports containing explicit data as to the subjects, treat- 
ment, resources, £iinding,,and tltk \ike^Xb) repoirts which^Vere 
not data based but contained description^ of programs or pre- 
vention efforts including reviews of ptogfam^ or proposa-ls for 
programs; and (c) reports focusing on theo^tical issues, prob- 
lems, policies, and other general issues. The foSrth was a 
catch-all "other" category for reports \Vhich were data Abased 
but did not deal with delinquency prevention or reduction, or 

'Given that Burns and Stern (2) and Lemert (4) f6und few ySignificant 
delinquency prevention studies and tjjat Berleman and Steinbuny (1), in re- 
viewinf? studies from 1037, found only five studies with reseaJrch evalua- 
tions, non^ of which reported sigfnificant treatment effects, it w^s felt that' 
the emphasis should be on research reports from 1965 to present and on 
existing reviews of previous evaluations. * . t 
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which were reports of plans, broad ^progrc^mmatic issues, and 
any other type report not included in the preceding three cate- 
gories. 

Internal validity is the first step in the evaluation of any re- 
search literature. The basic question to be answered in ii]ternal 
validity is, "Does the research design and other procedures meet 
standard research practices such th^t the methods and design 
used allow for tlie adequate testing of the hypothesis (es) or 
prediction (s) V Internal validity questions were designed to 
assess ^the relative strength of the research^ jrpethodology. To be 
interpretable, a study must, at a minimum, possess the basic 
qualification of good experimental design, including proper sam- 
pling, reliable measurement, appropriate statistical procedures, 
and adequate control of extraneous variables. 

For the purposes of this project external validity was de- 
fined/as the extent of ref)resentativeness or generalizability of 
an experiment. External ^validity as*sessment consisted of clas- 
sifying reports according to sample '(jh^ra'cteristics, such as a'ge, 
sex, race, and to definition^ of delinquency, prevention, and treat- 
^t, rhcludj jag who^was the labeling agent and the intervjBn- 
ttfm setting;. We were interested in recording the theoretical 
stahcej if any, which was utilized anrf the point in the "criminal 
career'' at which the program was aimed — that is, pre-adjudici- 
tion, unofficial handling, or post-adjudication, or some combina- 
tion of these. We were also interested in whether or not there 
was^any indication of the amount of treatment or prevention 
and whether or not the setting could be classified as appropriate 
for metropolitan areas, urban-suburban areas, or rural'areas. 

Policy utility is closely associated with external validity. 
Policy utility questions in the manual were generated from* dis- 
cussions with metropolitan and state government officials who 
were knowledgealj^le about prevention programs. In our scheme 
policy utility has t^do with questions of efficiency, effectiveness, 
feasibility, practicality, and equity' 

Policy utility questions concerned funding, cost effectiveness, 
and comparison with .institutionalized programs. We were in- 
terested not only in who funded the program, but for how 
much, for how long, and whether or not the project continued 
after the initial funding period was over.' We were also inter- 
ested in who was responsible for the actual operation of the 
program and what resources were utilized by the project. We 
specifically asked whether or not staff requirements, cost fig- 



ures, and public response to the program were reported. These 
were all specific questions which local, state, and national policy 
makers in juvenile delinquency had indicated they were inter- 
"ested in knowing about. 
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Results: 

Findings from Empirical Studies 



Evaluation of Delinquency Programs 

Past reviews have indicatea that the amount of. evaluation in 
dehnauency programs has been very limited. In 1954 the Spe- 
cial Juvenile Delinquency Project of the Children's Bureau 3f 
the Department of Health, Educa^on and Welfare noted a con* 
traat between the amount of money being spent on*programs to 
combat delinquency and the lack of expenditures f^^r collecting 
data as to program achievements. Thfe Bureau called this con- 
trast^lghocking" (27). Some 20 years later, the U. S. Inter- 
depmmental Council to Coordinate all Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quejficyTrograms (23) noted that the federal government alone 
spent 11.5 billion dollars in fiscal year ^970' for juvenile delin- 
quency and related youth development programs. Fifty-seven 
percent of these programs had no evaluation at all. Of those 
programs with evaluation, only 18^J included descriptive or sta- 
tistical assessnjents (The others contained fiscal,. progress, and 
monitor*s reports.) Of those reports containing empirical data 
(or approxim'ately of the total), few v^^ere considered to.be 
methodologically'^;sound. *Anqthef indication of the relatively . 
low level of evaluation activity is ,given by the fact that two- • 

latipn efforts encompassed les^ than 
iiram funding. The current^ state of ^ 
evaluation practice in ge>feralihas been, summarized by^eiss, 
"Much evaluation is ^oi>/yir[\OYQ\^ medio^^e" '(28, p. 820). 

The evaluation of juvenile dcjinquency prevention programs 
has been summarized by Burns & Sterne*-^. . there is little in 
the way of research or evaluation to baW claims of success for 
any programs designed specifically to piWent delinquency . . . 
there is a paucity of support or evidence fo^vthe effectiveness of 
programs which have been implemented" (3, p.. 354). '* 

This project reviewed oyer 6600 abstracts and wrote to more 
than 200 agencies and institutes. From that effort mqre than 
350 articles, pamphlets, and unpublished reports were collected. 
Ninety-five of these at:^cles and reports coiitained some form of 
empirical ^nta about project efforts. Yiiiy percent of these 
studies used some^form of comparison groups, of which about*^ 
half (28% of the total) used a r^indomized or match subjects de- 
ll * 



^thirds of the program eval 
one percent of the total pr 
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sigx\. Forty-two percent of the reports contained a statistical 
analysis of' their data. Fifty-six percent of thg Evaluations 
'Was. based on multiple outcoipe measures. Forty-five percent 
gathered follow-up data at leJSsist six months after subjects had 
left the program. JForty percent, of the reports contained data 
-on the ^intensity of treatment. Twenty-eight percent reported 
either total project costs or average cost per subject. 

Kopefuily, the mandate of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act of 1974 to evaluate all federally funded 
(Jelinquency prevention programs will insure future evaluation 
efforts. ^ . 

« 

Delinquency Prevention Program Results: 
Nine Programmatic Areas 

The 95 articles and reports containing evaluation data virere 
grouped into nine areas. Table 1 presents these nine areas 
and the focus of the treatment strategy for each. The fol- 
lowing review will describe each df these nine program areas 
and briefly summarize the effectiveness of each program strat- 
egy. A number of the 95 reports are not discussed in the subge- 

TABLE 1 

Focus OK Strategies in Deunquency PreventiqK^ Programs 

) 

Focus' 



Strategy ^ Immediate Intermediate ^ Ultimate 

Juvenilo Court programs x ' 

2. Volunteers and indigenous 
y/' Nonprofessiondls ' x 

**3. Individual and Group ^ , ^ 

Counseling ^ x * - ' . 

4.. Social Casework ' ' * * x 

6. Street-Comer WorJcers ' x x ' • , 

6. Area Projects and » *^ 

Youth Service Byreaus , x j x 

7. Educational and ^ • ' 

Vocational Programs ^ \ / ^ 

8. Comipumty Treatment ' ' / 

Programs j . x x ^ 

* ^' Miscellaneous i 

• Adapted from Kahn(8), 1963^ t/ 
^ • Immediate = Direct services to individuals and families. 

^ Intermediates Concern with community ai^3\i^eighborhoodv 

Ultimate = Efforts at improving general environment and social 
f » structure. \ 

' *o: . ■ ; ' ■ » . 
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quent ,text because they did not haVe comparison groups, they 
did not report'statistical treatment of their data, or they failed 
io use outcome measures relevant for*^ delinquency prevention. 
The findings ofvall these studies however<> are summarized in 
tables S through 10 which accompany the following narrative 
as shown in the section headings.? ' 

1. Juvenile Court Projects (Table 2) 

It is safe to say that probation is cMrrenlly the primary 
•strategy of our society regjxfding the pr6J)lems of juvenile delin- 
quency. Probation generalljMtakes the form of individual coun- 
adipg and periodic monitoring of the youth's problems at home 
and school. Probation officers are not able to render intensive 
treatment in every case, therefore, some me; oure of the degree of 
service rendered would, appear to l)e a useful way of t£sting pro- 
bation effectiveness. \ 

Boys assigned to training schools have more serious recidi- 
vism rates than those placed on official probation. This may be 
due to the selectivity factor, e.g., where the more serious r;sks 
are assigned^ to the training schools. 'Random assignment of 
' boys to official and unofficial probation has shown no difference 
in court records on a six month follow-up. In addition, unoffi- 
cial probation costs less than official probation and youth have 
more positive attitudes .vard their probation experience pnder 
unofficial probation. Being apprehended and coming intajcon- 
tact with the probation officer both increase future delinquency 
rates. It may be thaj the best type of probation for most delin- 
quents is to simply give them a Warning and release them. 

Some courts have begun to utilize group counseling tech- 
niques as a methodf of increasing their services to probationers 
without reducing the heavy caseloads under which most pro'ba- 
tion officers operate. The studies reviewed indicate that group 
counseling techniques may not decrease the ultimate rate of re- 
cidivism', but they do seem to have* an effect upon the probation 
experience itself by decreasing the number of weeks a youth is 
on probation, by influencing his personality development, and 
by decreasing the number of petitions filed against the yojith 
while on probation. Group .counseling techniques for probation 
officer? are probably much more cost* efficient, given equal out- 



* A complete biblipgraphy of all studies cited in these tables follows the 
references at the end of Section 3. 
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Juvenhj: Court Projects 
















Subject Sample 








Group 


Stat. 


Criterion Measure * ' 


« 


Treatment 








Referral size 


• 


Race*' 




AsslRn.' 


Anal.«» 




Out- 


Follow- 


Amt. 0 * 




Fundins' 


Mos. in ^ 


« Reference 


Source , i{n) 


C(n) 


C N 0 


M F 


Hi 


R M 0 


Y 


Variables * 


come* 


up 


H M L 


Duration 


F S L 0 


Operation 


McCacnern et si. (]968) 
fProb^tionl 
Sowthern Calif. . 


Couft 1224 


1066 


I X I 


X X 


10-16 




1 

X 


Court rev.;irds 




1 yr. • 


X 




X XX 




Veneria 7 
(Unofficial probation) 
Yalo Countyj^^alif. 


Court 65 ' 


58 


X X 


X X 


15 • 


X 


X • 


Court records 


0 


6 mos. 


X 


5 mos./ 
subject 


X X 


18 mos. 


' Scarplttl & StePffenson 
(1968) (Probation) 
(fewarK, NJ. 


Cpttt^ 943 


267 


X X 




16-17 


X 


X 


Court records 
lrw>ro£ram* 
Tailures . . 

rCiSOnilllj 


•f 

• 0 
0 


3yrs. 
* 

s 


X 




X XX 

\ 


36 mos. 


^ /Austin & Spefdel (1971) 
(Family ccunsetin^) 
San Bernardino 
County, Calif. 


Court 54 


54 




X X 


1217 


• X 


X 


Court records 
* Number of 

peiiiicns filed 
Weeks on 

probation 


0 


2 yrs. 


X 


4 hrs./wk. 
for 6 wks. 


X 


6 mos. 


San Oieeo County (1970) 
(Gro'ip counseling) 
San Oieco. Calif. 


Court 261 I 


261 


XXX 


X X 


131S 


X 


X 


Court records 


+ 




X 


weekly 
for 6 wks. 


X 


*12 mos. 


Taust(1965) 
(Group counseling) 
Columbus, Ohio 


Court 102 

e 


102 




X X 


15'-18 


X 


X 


Release from 
probation 
Court recorcJs 


4* 

0 




I 






12 mos. 


Douclas e: al. (196S) 
(Group co'inseling) 
* Toledo. Ohio 


Court 6 






X 


15-16 


X 


X 


Personality 


4. 






Weekly 
for 8 mos. 




8 mos. 



• NOTEt The following legend app'lies to Tabl*^ 2-10. * - Outcome: 

experimental grcup; C - cot^parison or.controf groMp. ^ «- T" positive change (e.g.. less delinquency for thu experimental group); 

»'C Caucasian; N - Negro; 0 - o^her. ^ "6^ no change of no difference between the groDps; 

• Method Of group assignment: R-random; M matched; 0-othe.. . r^mouM oi SVnt'Sp^ H r- high; M - medium; l.=^low. 

•» Statistical analysis: Y yes; N not reported or inappropriate. » Funding source: F ^ federal; S ^ state; L =7 focal; 0 = other. 
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comes, than is individual casework which currently is the most 
prevalent praptice. . ' ^ - 

In summary, the effectiveness of juvenile court probation 
has yet to be demonstrated. The positive findings reported in 
the literature We -open to diverse* interpretations since there 
may be "cre^ing" in that the high rih'Jc^outh arerjot assigned 
to probation ^eatment. . 

-« \ VLivMi ir^xiivo ni^u xi\ui\jnnuus^ NON- 
PROFESSIONALS (Ti,BLE3) 

Volunteers in probation is a relatively new concept which'S 
began with the RoyaJ Oaks, Michigan'proj^ectsjof older youths 
and young^dults. TKe philosophy belynd such programs seems 
to stem from a recognition that probationary staff are over- ' 
loaded, that official handling by a juvenile court may have nega- 
tive "labeling*' effects, th^t involvement of community residents 
with their own problems will >erve to stimulate* creative ap- 
proaches to delinquency prevention and control and will be bfene- 
ficial to boti. the community and its-youth, and that such 
programs can certainly decrease** costs.. These programs often 
operate under various names, such as Buddies, Partners, Big 
Brothers, Y-Pals, and Advocates. 

. The use of volunteers in probation and in delinquency pre- 
* Vention programs has generally yielded positive resjults. These 
findings must be viewed, however, with great caution since they 
are most often based on subjective opinions and inadequate eval- 
uation designs. The future success of these programs may lie 
in the nature of the interpersonal relationship between the vol- 
unteer and juvenile. • , 

3. Individual AND Group Counseling (Table 4) 

Individual counseling* programs in delinquency treatment 
have a long history going back to the Cambridge-Somerville 
project which was initiated in Boston in 1934 by J)r. Richard 
Cabot. The guiding hypothesis of the project was that delin- 
quent and potentially delinquent boys could be diverted from 
criminal careers if they were piovided with the continued 
friendship of adults who were interested in them and who could- 
secure th^m access to needed community services. The studies 
by Powers and Witmer (16) and McCord, McCprd, arid Zola* 
(12) of thp Cambridge-Scm^rvJile project still' stand as the 
most carefully documented studies of individual treatment for 



TABLE 3 

PROGRAMS•E^^^LOYING Volunteers and Indigenous Nonprofessionals 



Treatment 





I^eferrai A 


Size* 




Race'' ' 


Sex • 




Assign.* 


Ar^al.'' 




Out- 


Follov^- 


Amt. D.' 


Deration 


Fundings 


Mos. In 
Operation 


Referenco 


Source \ 




C(n) 


C N 0 


M F 


Age 


R M 0 


Y N 


Variables 


come* 


up 


H M L 


F S L 0 


Fo&O'Donnell (1973) 
(Buddies) 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Multiple \ 
agencies ^ 


35 


7 


X X 


X X 


11-17 


X 


JC 


Truancy 


-f 




X 




X X 


12 mos. 


rOiwaro ei ai. yi^t'i) 
(Partners) 
Denver. Colo. 


Police 


26 

** 


22 


X V X 


X X 


1M7 


X 


X 


Self-reported 
delinquency 
Court records 
Self-concept 
Social attitudes 
Expectations 


+ 
+ 
0 
0 
0 


8 mos. 


X 


3 hrs./v^k. 
for 6 mos. 


X X 


12 mos. 


Community Council 
Board (1973) 
(Big Brothers) 
Phoenix, Ari?. > 


Police 


100 




x" X X 


X 


M7 


X 


X 


folice records 
Type of offense 


-f 

0 




X 




X X 


18 mos. 


Morris (1970) 
" Royal Oak, Mich. 


Court 


500 


250 




X 


17-25 


X 


X 


Court records 
Employment 
School dropout 
Personality 


Ji. 

*r 
-f 

-f 


5«18 

mos. 


)( 




X X 


48 mos. 


Rosenbaurii et al. (1069) 
Royal Oak. Mich. 


Colrt 


92 


82 




X 


17-25 


X 


X 


nourt records 
Personality 


4- 


18 mos. 


X 




X X 




Carter et al. (1974) 
(VISA) 
' Orange Co., Calif. 


School 


156 








6-12 


X 


X 


Area police rates 
Attitude of - 

parents. 

teachers, staff 


-f 




* X 




X X 


30 mos. 


Elliott & leBouef a973) 

(Y-Pals) 

Lincoln, Neb. 


Multiple 
agencies 


112 






X X 


6-15 


X 


X 


Police records 


-i- 




X 


7 4 mos A 
subject 


X X 


24 mos. 


Pines & Ridgley (1974) 
(Y5uth Advocate Project) 
Baltimore, Md. 


Court & 
School 


142 


396 


XXX 


X X 


■ 1M7 


X 


X 


Court records 


-f 


22 wks 


X 


6 mos./ 
subject 


X X 


18 mos. 


Howeii (1972) 
(Probation officers vs. 
volunteers) 
^'**"is County, Colo. 


Court 


^0 


40 


X X 


X 


f5-17 , 


X 


X 


Court .tfCords 
Police records 
Counselor & 

teacher rating 
Personality 


0 

, 0 

0 
0 




X 


8 mos./ 
subject 


XXX 


15 mos. 



I E: For legend see footnote to^Table 2, page 14. 



TABLE 4 
Individual and Group Counseling 



Reference 



Powers & Witmer (1951) 
(Individual) 
Boston, Mass. 



McCord et al. (1959) 
(Individual) 
Boston. Mass. 

Thomas (1968) 
(Individual) 
Location unlisted 



Szymanski & Fleming 
(ld71) (individual) 
Boston. Mass. 

Hotliman (1970) 
(Individual vs. G^oup) 
Location unlisted 



>le et al. (1969) 
up) 

fenne. Wyo. 



Olstrom et al. (1971) 
(Group) 

polumbus, Ohio ' * 

/ 

Oaane et «|. (1969) 
(Group) 

Albuquerque, N. M. & 
Pttoenix, Ariz. 



Subject Sample) 
Referral stze* . 

Source E{n) C{n) 



Court 



Oourt 



School 



Court 



Court 



Multiple 
agencies 

Court 



Group Stat. Criterion Measure , 
Race^ Sex j^ssign.< ^ Anal/' Out- Follow- 

C H 0 M F Age R M 0 Y N Variables come' up 



Treatment 



Amt^.f 

H M L Duration 



Fundingg^ Mos. in 
F S L 0 Operation 



325 325 X X 



253 128 XX 



25 25 



24 24 
14 8 
19 19 



Neighbor* 160 64 

hood Youth 

Corps 



13-22 



13-22 



14*16 



X X 14-17 



X 13-17 



XX X 



15-16 



NOTE: For l^^end see footnote to Table 2, page 14. 



X Court records 
Personality 
Adjustment 
^ rating 

"^If^ Court recdrds 



Police records 
j^ourt lecords ^ 
School record 
Persorality 
Teachir ratings 

X Court records 



Behavior factors 



Personality 



Police record 
—N. School record 
iPersonality 

Court records 
Job absenteeism 
School record 
Attitudes 
Personality 



0 

4. 



X 120 mos. 



X 120 mos. 



0 lyr. 



X Weekly* 
1 yr. 



X 4.5 

meetings 



12 mos. 



12 mos. 



X 10 weeks x x 3 mos. 



10 mos, X 7 meetings x x 2 mos. 



Twice 

WSfe''IV* 

8 .^ks. 



ERIC 



c7 
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ofRciaHy defined delinquents. The finding in these studies of no * 
significant treatment, effects for counseling services has yet to 
Ee disputed in subsequent research. Group counseling techniques 
with youths referred from the courts have not yielded positive 
results when counseling, in and of itself, wasihe^nly xnode of 
treatment. - * 

A form of group counseling technique, guidpd group inter- 
action, has often been paired with activities'in community set- 
tings. These projects will be reviewed in section 8. It niay.be 
that certain kinds of counseling techniques work for certain 
kinds of youth, but that has yet to be "documented. It, is also 
likely that counseling alone will not be effective for "children 
wlio suffer from extreme personality disorders and who live in 
conditions of extreme social deprivation. But if that is true, 
counselors cannot take credit for their Vsucces&es'* with such 
children either. In summary, individual and group counseling 
has not proven to be an effective treatnjent modality for the .re- 
duction of further delinquent behavior; therefore, these treat- 
ment approaches are not recommende'd unless accompanied by 
strmgent evaluation desjgns. 

4. Social Casework (Table 5) 

Historically, the failure of the Cambridge-Somerville Project 
was accompanied by increasing recognition of the limitations of 
court chifd guidance centers. These centers geijerally provided 
services by studying. and diagnosing youths and then making 
recommendations to the court. 

Social casework implies professional work with a youngster, 
including the delivery of needed services to youth and interven- 
tion to alleviate family and school problems. The first of the 
social casework evaluations began when the New' York City 
Youth Board initiated a test of* the Glueck Prediction Tables in 
1952, and the Washington, D. C. ^jp^^th Council began a similar 
project in 1954. Craig and FiU'st (4) and Tait and Hodges (21) 
reported 10 years' follow-up of the subjects *of those projects. 
In both studies, the experimental and control groups yielded the 
same number of delinquents during the follow-up interval. 
Neither study offered encouragement for child guidance therapy 
or social casework as a means of reducing serious delinquency. 

The most extensive reports concerning social casework have 
come from the Seattle-Atlantic Street Center Delinquency Pre- 
vention Experiment (1, 2, 7). In:;ensive social sei*vices," lasting 



TABLE 5 
Social Casework 





Subject 


Sample 








Group* 


Stat; 


Criterion Measure 




Treatment 








Referral 


Size^ 




Race** 


sex 




Assign 


Anal,«» 




Out- 


Follow- 


Amt. D.' 


Fundings 
F S L 0 


Mos. In 
Operation 


Reference 


Sourre 


tin) 


C(n) 


C N 0 


M F 


Age 


R M 0 


Y H 


Variables 


come* 


up 


H M L Duration 


Craig & Furst (1965) 
(Child Guidance Clinic) 
New York, N. Y. 


1st grade 


29 




XXX 


X 


5-6 


X 


X 


Court records ^ 
Teacher reports 


0 
0 


10 yrs. 


X 50 mos. 


X 


60 (ACS. 


Tait & Hodges (1971) 
(Socal Cascwortt) 
Washington, C. C. 


Schcc! 


98 


4» 


XXX 


X X 


5-14 


X 


X 


Court records 


0 


14 yrs. 


X 




36 mos. 


Meyer et al. (1965) 
(Social Casework) 
New York, N. Y. 


School 


189 


192 


XXV 


X 


14-17 


X 


X 


School record 
Truancy 
^ Pregnancy 


• 0 
0 




t 

X 


X 


48 mos. 


Braxton (1966) 
(Family Casework) 
Detroit. Mich. 


Police 


71 




X 


X 


10-16 


X 


X 


PoJIce record 


-t- 




' X 1-8 

^ interview 


X 


12 mos. 


Barori^KL (i073) 
(Family Crisis Therapy) 
Sacra-r^nto, CsUf. 


Police. 

Schools. 

Parents 


S03 


558 




X X 




X 


X 


Court records 
Petitions filed 
Detention 


f- 

4- 


7 mos. 


X 1-5 

sessions 




9 mos. 


Berleman ot &I. (1972) 
(Social Service!,) 
Seattle, wash. 


Court & 
.^cbool 


52 


50 


X X 


X 


12-14 


X 


X 


School discipline 

records 
Police records 
Commitments to 

training 

schools 
Parent ratings 


' 0 

-i 


18 mos. 


X 1-2 yrs. 


X XX 


72 mos. 



NOTE; for legend see footnote to Table 2. pake u 
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from one to two years, were given to experimental boys and 
their famlii^^ The^evaluation used randomly assigned control 
groups of central city junior high school boys. After an 18- 
month follow-up, school discipline and police records showed 
that the experimental group performed worse, i,e,, they were 
more delinquent than the untreated control gi;^up. As a form 
of labeling, social casework may have a negative effect on poten- 
tial delinquents. At the very least, intercity youth , ; are 
simply unaffected by social service if school-d1i?ciplinaiy and po- 
lice measures are used to assess possible behavioral change" (1, 
" p,343), , • ' ^ 

Social casework may be beneficial when applied to youth 
. who come into contact with the juvenile justice system at an 
early ag^j, and it may be helpfuf for less serious problems such 
as those associated with school adjustment. But in general it 
has not proven effective. Therefore, its use as a delinquency 
prevention or treatment technique is not encouraged, 

5, Street-Corner Workers (Table 6) 

Street-corner worker programs developed partly as an an- 
swer to failure of recreational projects to demonstrate an abil- 
ity to reduce delinquent behavior and partly from the efforts of 
the Chicago Area Project by Shaw and others (30), The idea' 
behind street-corner workers was to make contact with juvenile 
gangs, gain their confidence, and then direct their disruptive en- 
ergies into positive channels. But the idea has not proven via- 
ble. Not only have the traditional street-corner programs 
^ f<;iled to prove effective in reducing delinquent behavior, but 

there is some evidence that they may increase the cohesiveness 
of the gang and thereby indirectly influence the gang to further 
exploits. 

The {s^iies of the intensity of treatment serviced by street- 
* gang wprkers must certainly be addressed : 

Whether one looks at this as an hour and a half a 
day, or a day a week, or ten weeks out a year, this is 
a fascinating piece of information. Gang workers in this 
project spent one-fifth of their time with gang member^ 
(and a few siblings, cousins, friends, or schoolmates 
from tinie to time). With 50 to 10() gang members in thfe 
nei>^hhorhood, and eight hours a week spent in contact 
with them, how much impact can reasonai)ly be ^ex- * 
jiGcted? It seems presumptuous to think that an average 
lOi five minutes per week per boy could somehow result in ^ 

ERIC \ JO 



Reference 



(Undy (1959) 
(Street'Club work) 
Chicago. III. 

MUler (1962) 
(Gang work) 
Boston. Mass. 
/ 



Adams (1967) 
(Group>(iutdance) 
Los An£t{e^, Catif . 



Subject \ 
Sourc« 



mtmtif 
snip 

ihip 



Gang 
memoes 



1 



32d 



* « 4 



r 



Caplan(1968) Gan^ ^ m 

(Street'gang work) » meirb<?f 

Chicago, III. $hip 

Klein (1969J Can^ tHi 

(Group*guidance) memb«r 

Los Ang6t«s, Calif ship 

Klein (197U Gang \U 

(Reduce gang cohesiQn) memb«f 

j(.os Angeles, Calif. ^bip 



NOTE; For legend see >i>ctnott to r^bi* 1 n t 
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a reduction in delinquent behavior, even if it is matched 
by half again as much time with some of the significant 
adults aroXind him. tt may be the pe.culiar conceit of the 
social scientist and the social v^orker to think th'at his* 
five minutes can overcome the forces that have been at 
work for 10 or ZO years to bring a client to the pdint at 
which he can be labeled delinquent or gang member or^ 
criminal offender. As one of our colleagues succinctly 
put it, "Ju3t who the hell do we think we are, what do 
we think we've got, to change all this?" (9, p. 144). 

* ft 
Klein (10) reasoned that street-corner workers may increase 
gang cohesiveness anff, therefore, operate contrary to the goal 
of reducing delinquency.' If the gang with an attached worker 
gains »status iri^the eyes of other gangs,.they may be compelled 
to maintain tfie status. Klein's second safari into gang work 
explicitly attempted to disrupt gang cohesiveness (10). The 
Ladino Hills Project was» undertaken in a Mexicafn-American 
community* of Los Angeles during a one-and-a-half-year period, 
and the research included a six-months follow-up. Official court 
records and participant observation data revealed both a reduc- 
tion in gang cohesiveness and in officially recorded delinquent 
behavior. ' ^ ' , 

The traditional street-corner worker approach has not 
proved successful in reducing delinquent behavior and may be 
detrimental to that goal. Use of this type of approach for the 
purp{)^e of delinquency prevention should be strongly discour- 
aged until Klein's "gang disruption model'* is tested i^rther and 
f Gu n d 1 0 be -sMccessf u 1., 

6. Area Projects and Youth Service Bureaus (Table 7) 

Area projects have a long history, over 30 years, beginning 
with the work of Clifford Shaw and the Chicago Area Projects. 
The area approach!, assumes that delinquency in slum areas 
stems from^ a lack of neighborhood cohesiveness and a lack of 
residents' concern about the welfare of their children. Area 
projects, therefore, attempt to involve people in char.ging the 
character of their neighborhood and thereby making it a better 
place for children to grow up. Witmer and Tufts (30) found 
very few reports on area projects. No recent evaluation reports 
were discovered. 

Youth service bureaus represent a relatively new approach 
to delinquency prevention, and wer^a suggested by the 1967 Pres- 
ident's Commission on Law Enforcement and the Administra- 



TABLE 7 

AuEA Projects and Youth Service Bureaus 



Reference 



Subject 
Referral 
Source 



Sample 
Size* 



E(n) 



Race'> Sex 
C(rj) , C N 0 M F 



' Group Stat. 
Assigr).'- Anal.'* 
Ago R M 0 Y N 



Criterlor) Measure 



> Treatment 



Brewer et ai. (1958) Multiple 114 
(Lane County Youth Project) agencies 
* Eugene, Ore. 

Jones & Fishman (1967) Ghetto 525 

(Cardoza Area Program) ' residence 

Washington, D. C. ^ 

Reuthebuck(1971) Multiple 153 

(Kentucky's Y.S.B/s) agencies 
\) Kentucky 

Community Services for Multiple 273 

Children (1972) agencies 
Olympia. Wash. 



Citvof CRica|o(1972) pohce 412 
(Joint Youth Development 
Pcogram) 
Chicago, 111. 

Elliott & LeSoucf. (1973} Co irt, 137 

(Youth Service System) Schools, 

Lincoln, Neb. Police 

Carter & GJbert (1973) Court, 99 

(Alternate Routes Project) Police, 

Orange Cour^ty. Calif. Schools 



Community Council (1973) Multiple 100 

(Youth Service Bureau) ^ agencies 
Phoenix, Ariz, 

Ouxbury (1973) Multiple 1340 

(California Y.S. B.'s) agencies 
California 



114 



.1221 



NOTE: For legend sec footnote to Table 2. page 14 
i 



14-17 



12-18 



10-18 



9-lS 



6-20 



■XX M 14,7 



XXX XX 



10-18 



\0-18 



Variables 



Court records 
School record 
Attitude-~school 

Court records 



Area arrest 
rates 



Police record 
Court records 
Increase in 

services 
Parent & 

staff ratings 

Recidivism to 
center 



Court records 



Youth attitudes 
Community 
' attitudes 
Cost reduction 

Court records 



Court records 
Area arrest 
rates 



Out- Follovv Amt.D.t 
come" up 



Funding" 

K M L Duration F S L 0 



Mos. In 
Operation 



4- 



■I- 



6 mo$. 



6 mos. X 



X X X 24 mos. 



24 mos. 



12 mos. 



12 mos. 



X 24 mos. 

XXX 24 mos. 

X 24' mos. 
y 

X '36 mos. 
XX _ 24 mos. 



8 
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TABLE 7 (Continued) 
Area Projects -and Youth 'Service Bureaus 



4^ 



Reference 



ABT Associates (1974) 
(Neighborhood Youth 
Resources Center) 
PhiJadelphla, Pa. " 



Baker (1974) 
(Youth Development 
Corporation) 
Lansing, Mich. 



Liedtke ct at. (1974) 
(Youth Diversion) 
Portland, Ore. 



Subiect 
Referral 
Sojrce 



Sample 
Sire* 



Race''' Sex 



E(n) 



C(n) C N 0 M F 



Age 



Group Stat. 
Assign.*" Anal 
R M 0 Y N 



Criterion Measure 



Treatment 



Variables 



Qjt- Follow Amt. D^ 
come' up H M L Duration 



Funding* Aos. in 
F S L 0 Operation 



Multiple 



agencies distri(fts 



Court. 
Police 



Co;irt 



90 



57. 



10-17 



90 X X X X y. 13-20 



40 X X X XX 10-18 



X Area arrest 
rates 
Truancy 
Penetration 
PINS referrals 

' Police record 
jfourt record 
Sctiool suspension 
Client & staff 
questionnaire 

X » *Court record 



4- 

0 
0 
+ 

0 3 mos. 



NOTE: For legend see footnote to Table 2, page 14 



XX 18 mos. 



XX 15 mos. 



X 6 mos. 



ERIC 
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tion of Justice (17). The youth service bureau represents a va- 
riety of efforts centered around coordinating existing services, 
providing for nonexistent but needed services, and diverting 
youth from further involvement with the criminal justice sys- 
tem. Few of the projects in Table 7 have been in operation long 
enough for adequate evaluation. Of the 12 reports, 10 con- 
tained relatively positive outcomes about the effectiveness of 
youth service bureaus. Ho\vever, some common threats to the 
validity of these findings are the lack of comparison groups, the 
lack 0^ follow-up information, and the heavy veliance on subjec- 
_tive opniion. 

7. Educational and Vocational Programs (Table 8) 

Educational and vocational programs for delinquency pre- 
vention and treatment represent a varied collection of inter- 
vention strate^^ies. These range from a complete .focus on the 
school system through part-time work-study projects to an in- 
tensive focus upon job fin'ding and manpower training. They 
share iu common theme in that each project attempts to intfe- 
grafe youth into the mainstream of society's values with regard 
to education and work. ^ 

Few of the educational programs reviewed in Table 8 used 
oflicial delinquent behavior for evaluation purposes. It is inter- 
esting to note that many projects which incorporate the goal of 
delinquen.ey prevention and reduction often fail to use for evalu- 
ation purposes the very data which justifies their fundings ^ 

Two reports focused specifically on school projects. Wallace 
(1969) reported a three-year project "which provided inten- 
sive counseling S9rvices for pupils with behavior problems and 
compared them with a matched control group. Reckless and 
'Dinitz (18) evaluated an experimental prevention program con- 
ducted in the seventh grade of inner-city junior high schools. 
The experimental and comparison subjects, were chosen by. 
teacher nominations as being *'boys headed for delinquency." 
Youth with low IQs or emotional or physical handicaps wer^^ ex- 
cliulecl. In both reports, even though students and staff had fa- 
vorable opinions, neither project had any efiect— intensive coun- 
'^eling and special classroom attention did not reduce delin- 
quency or disruptive school behavior.^ ' 

Work-study projects generally take the foi n of providing 
a half-day in school and a half-day of supervised work experi- 
ence. The work experience is seen a^ the experimental varia- 



, TARLE 8. 
Educational and Vocational Phograms 





Subject 
* Referral 


Sample 








Group 


Stat. 


Criterion Measure 




Treatment 








Si7e« 


Race*' 






Awirn * 


Anal.<< 




Out* 


Follow. 


Amt. D.' 


Fundings 


Mos. In 


Reference 


Source 


C(n) 


C(n) 


C N 0 


M F 


Age 


R M 0 


Y N 


Variables 


come* 


up 


H M L Duration 


F S L 0 


Operation 


Seagraves (1973) 
(TeacMns Law) 
Redwood City, Calif. 


Grades . 
7&8* 


1079 


745 




X X 




X 


X 


Attitude 

toward law 
Knowledge of law 


4- 




X lOhrs. 


X 


12fnos. 


Bouma & Wnilams (1970) 
(PotIce*counse|or program) 
Oridgsport, Mich. 


Grades 
612 


2 

schools 


1 

school 


X X 


X X 




X 


Attitude 
toward police 


f 




X 

k 


X X 


12 mos. 


Daliey (1967) 
(AntI deliniuencv 
school programs) 
Washington, D. C. 


School 


1634 




X X 


X X 


M 17 


X 


X 


Reading* 


f 




■ k 


X 


12 mos. 


Densch & Garth (1968) 
(Truancy prevention) 
Chicago, III. 


School 


48 






X 


M3 


X 


X 


Truancy 




4yr$. 


X lOmos. 


X 


60 mos. 


Wallace (1969) 
(Intensive counseling) 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Court 


75 


84 


XXX 


X X 


13-21 


X 


IX 


School offenses 
Court records 


0 
0 




X 1 hr./day 


X 

'# 


36 mos. 


Pooley (197!) 
(Graduate studert 
counselors) 
Caibondak« III. 


School 


24 


IJ 


X X 


X X 




« X 


X 


Personality 


-f 




X 


X 


36 mos. 


Bartlett & Newberger (1973) 
(Court'C entered school) 
Sioux Falls. S. D. 


Court 


60 










X 


X 


Return to 

public school 
Educators' 4^atlngs 
Parents' ratings 
Students' rating^ 


-f 

4- 

*f 




X 


X X 


9 mos. 


Reckless & Dinitz (1972) 
(Special classes) 
Columbus, Ohio 

r 


Teacher 
nominated 


632 


462 
4 


X X 

4 ^ 


X 

1 


M 13.2 


X 


X 


■ Police records 
Self'reported 

' delinquency 
School dropout 
School grades 
Attitudes 
Reading ability 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4- 


lyr. 


X 9 mOS. 
• 


X X 


60 mos. 
• 



^^ 'ti For legend see footnote •© Tab t 2. page 14 



TABLE 8 (Continupd) % ^ / * XL 

Educational and Vocational Programs Dfo ^ 



Reference 



Subject < Sample 
Refer'31 SUe* 
Source 



'Group Stat. " Criterion Measure \ 

Assfgn.*- Anal/1 Out' FoHow Amt. 



Treatment 



Race** %tL Assfgn.*- Anal.'^ Out* FoHow Amt. Fjndingc Mos. in^ 

E(n) * C(n) C N 0 M ^ Age R M 0 Y N . Variables come^ up K M L Durdtlon JSLO Operation 



Radabaugh & KIrby (1973) School 
(Project CARE) • ^ 
Charteston«W. Va. 



Rader(l972) School 
(Service coordination) 
Oklahoma 



School Board of School 
Leon County (1974) 
(Youth Service Agency) 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Womack & Wiener (1368) Court 
(Work study program) 
Houston, Tex. \ 

ieHrey & JeHrey (1969) School 
(Work study progi^m) 
Washington, 0. C. 



Ahlstrom & Havlghurst School 
(1971) 

(Work study program) 
Kiinsas City. Mo. / 



Kent Co. (1973) Court 

(Work-study) 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Kackler (1966) & . Housing 

Hackler & Unden (1970) project 
(Work program) 
Seattle, Wash. * 



4 

schools 



4 

schools 



1 

county 



303 



167 



X r X XX 



XXX XX 



200 200 X X 



54 



160 80 X X 



M2 
CVde 



K«4 
grade 



Elem.' 

high 

school 



15*21 



16-21 



1314 



14.16 



1315 



X School dropout 
« Absenteeism 
.'eferrals to court 
Education ratings 

Teacher rating 

of delinquency 
..potential 
Teachers* rating 
Parents' ratings 

X Attendance rate 
Suspension rate 



Police records 
Commitments to 
training school 

Massing G E 0 C 
Project d/opout 
Reduction of 
delinquent acts 

Police records 
High school 

{graduation . 
Work experience 
School attitudes 

Cour't records 
Program graduate 

Police record 
Seif'percepti'ons 
Alienation • 
Public support 



lyr. 



24 mos. 



0 

\ 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0. 



0 
0 



5yr$. 



13 wks. ' 



12mOS. 



36 mos. 



XX 72 mos. 



48 mos. 



XX 12 mos. 



NOTE: For legend see footnote to Table 2. page 14. 
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TABLE 8 (Continued) 
EducationaxCa^nd Vocational Programs 



^9 

00 



Reference 



Subject 
> Referral 
Source 



^Sample 
sue* 



Race*' 



Sex 



E(n) 



C(n) C N 0 M F 



Age 



Group 'Stal. 
R K\ 0 Y N 



Criterion Measure 



Treatment 



Variables 



Ojt. follow. AmL P.l 
come* ' up 



H M L Duration 



Funding* Mos.Jfl 
F S L 0 Operttion 



Walther & Magnusson Multiple 
(1967) e* sources 

(Neighborhood Youth Corps) 
Cincinnati. Ourtiam. N. 
£. St. Louis. St. Louis 



GoodiviM Industries (1967) Court 
(job training) 
Sprinsfteld« hUss. 

NjitfoQal Committee for CfiutX 
Children and Youth (1971) 
(Manpower servt'ces) 
Washington^ D. c. 

New York State (1973) Court 
atb tralninc) 
New York. N.Y. * 

Shore & Massimo School 
(1966. 1969) 

(Vocational psychotherapy) • • 
Boston. Mass. 



325 



123 



135 x'x 



16-20 



4S 19 X X 



14.23 



XXX X X « 15.18 



X 



Police records- 
females 

Police records*^ 
males 

Unemployment— 
femalis 

Unemployment— 
male$\ 

Supplemental ^ 

^ education' w 
^ Occupational Q 
aspirations ^ 

Pol[ce fKCrd 
Employment 
iob stability 



10 10 



♦ X 15.17 X 



Police record 



X Police record 
Attitudes 



Police record 
Employment 

record 
Academic 

achievement 
Fersonality 



4. 

0 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

+ 

4- 
+ 

0 



0 

4. 



lyr. 



lyr. 



•f 3 yrs. 



4. 



X 8mo$. 



24 mo*. 



X X * ISmos. 



X 36 mo$. 



X XX lOmos. 



4t NOTE: For legend^ see footnote to Table 2. page 14, 
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b]e, that is, the treatment There is some indication that youth 
in* work-study programs react negatively to being selected for 
those programs, especially when thein work experiences keep 
them oil the school 'grounds in public view. * It may be that 
these student, are sensitive to peer comments abouf being 
.placed on "work-gangs." Those programs which have focused 
more on Job training and manpower services than on educa- 
tional remediation generally have proved more successful. 
However, tj;iere may be some differential effects due to the dif- 
ferent:age ranges of participants jn these programs. There are 
also problems involving the delivery of work experiences to 
youth who are still'legally "committed". to the school-^he 15- 
to 16-year-old group. This may be the most difficult group for 
,which-to provide services. The provision of job training, once a 
youth is legally old enough to leave the school system, may be a 
much more effective service for both the youth and the commu- 
nity than is the provision of such services to younger age groups, 
especially where a job and school activities are combined; 

Evidence to suggest that vvork projects may be differentially 
effective for different groups was presented by Walther and 
Magnusson (25). ^ These authors evaluated the effectiveness of 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps program in f(^ur cities. TJrtir 
evaluation showed that fhe Neighborhood Youth Corps did have 
an effect on Negro females. That subgroup^ad fewer police 
cpntacts, less unemployment, greater attitude changes, and. a 
higher proportion of continued education after dropping out of 
school than the comparison group. The Neighborhood Youth 
Corps was not successful in working with Caucasian females or 
.with males of either race. Work project evaluations have 
yielded results which are couflicfing and inconclusive. 

8. Community Treatment Programs (Table 9) 

Community treatment programs may best be termed preven- 
tibn-by-treatment since the referraj source is almost always th^ 
juvenile court. The servicea provided by community projects in- 
clude foster-home care, group-homes, guided group interaction, 
residential youth centers, and differential community parole. 
These projects are often viewed as alternatives to incarceration 
for delinquent youths. Some of the better -aluation reports, 
as regards comparison groups, subject selection, and statistical 
analyses, are found in this -literature. 

Guided Group Interaction (GGI) was the central form of 
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TABLE 9 
Community Trkatment Programs 



CO 

o 



Reference 



Subject 
Referral 
Source 



McCord et al (1968) 
(Foster-home) 
Boston* Mass. 

Wilgosh (1973) 
(Group-homes) 
Toronto, Can. 



Palmer (1972) 
(Group-homes) 
Sacramento & Stockton. 
Calif. 

Wolf et al. (1971) 
(Achievement Place) 
Lawrence, Kan. 



City ofXhIcago (1972) 
(Youth Service Hanvfs) 
Chicago. HI * 

WeeJis (1970) 
(Hij!hfields) 
Highflelds.N. J. 



Hussey et al.(l970)& 
Steinman * Fernald (1968) 
(Residential Youth Center) 
Portland. Me, 



GoMenbere(i971)4 
Boys Residential Youth 
Center (1968) 
New Haven. Conn. 

City of Chicago (1973) 
" A. Residential 



Court 
< 

Court 

Court 

Court 

Court 
Court 



Multiple 
agencies 



Multiple 
agencies 



Court 
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0. III. 



Sample 
Si;c^ 
E(n) C(n) 



Race^ Sex 
C N 0 M F 



20 



45 



Group Stat. 
Assign <• Anal 
R M 0 Y N 



Criterion Measure 



Treatment 



Variables 



OJt- Follow- Amt D.' 

come' 



up 



Fundingc Mos. in 

H M L Qjration F S L 0 Operation 



19 19 
21 

12 84 X X X 

VS 18 

26 

233 122 X X 
67 



20 



9-17 



12-16 



M 17 



12-16 



13-16 



16-17 



14-18 



15-22 



16-18 



Rat| of deviance 



Court records 
Subsequent 

placements 
Returned home 

Parole failure 
Community 
acceptance 

Police records 
Court records 
Sc.'iool attendance 
Grades 

Court records 
Completion of 
probation 

Institutional 
recidivism 
Attitude change 
Personality change 

Time lag to 
finding a job 

Hours worked 

Staff ratings 

School 
performance 

Publicity 

Self^concept 

Police records 
Oa^s in jail 
Weekly wages 
Attitudes 

Police records 
Successful 

termination 
Client ratings 



0 
0 

0 

-f- 



12yrs 
2 yrs. 

2 yrs. 
2 yrs 

lyr. 



6 mos 



8 mos. 



' 10 mos. 



M~10 mos. X X 



M - ^mti%. X X 



X 96 mos. 
X 

^6 mos. 

\ 

36 mos. 

15 mos. 
X 96 mos. ' 

X 24 mos. 



M-6mos. X X 



24 mos. 



24 mos. 



NOTE: For legend se»,>footnote to Table 2,' page 14. 



Community Treatment Programs 



Reference 



Empey & Erickson (1972> 
(Provo Expenmont) 
Provo, Utah • 



Empey A Lubeck (1971) 
(Silveriake Experiment) 
Los Ange!es, Calif. 



Piinick et al. (1968) 
(Coilegefields) 
Essex Co., N. J. 

Stephenson & Scarpitti 
(1969)(Essexnelds) 
Essex Co., N.J. 

New York State (1973) 
(Short-term Aid to Youth) 
New York, N. Y. 

Palmer (1971) 
(Community treatment 
Project) 
California 



Subject 
Referral 
Source 



Court 



Court 



Court 



Court 



Multiple 
agencies 



Court 



Sample 
Srze* 
E(n) C(n) 



1065 



Group Stat. 

Race*' Sex AssiKn.* * Analj* 

CNOMF Age RMOYN Variables 



Criterion Measure 



Treatment 



Out- Follow- Amt. D.^ 

come" up H M L Duration F S L 0 Operation 



Fundingg Mo$. in 



115 211 



14-18 



140 121 XXX 



25 

100 1100 



15-18 



14-15 



16-17 



X X X X > 15-18 
686 32^ X X X XX 13-19 



Program dropouts 0 

Arrests during 
program -f 

Tech. efficiency 
rating 0 

Arrests— 
probatton group 0 

Arrests- 
committed 

group 1- 

Conf^nements— 
probation group ^ 

Confinements- 
committed 

group -f 

Arrests rates -f 

Program graduates — 
Reduction of 

Offenses 0 
Degree of 

seriousness f 

Court record r 



X Court record 
Program graduate 
Personality 

Arrest record 



Parole suspensions — 

Recidivism 4 

Favorable discharge 0 
Unfavorable 

discharge -r- 

Psychological tests -f 
Post-discharge 

arrests 0 



4 yrs. 



lyr. 

6 mos. 
3 yrs. 
2 yrs. 
5 yrs. 



4-7 mos. 



10 hr./day 
X 4-5 mOi. 
*x M ^3 mos. 



X X SOtTlOS. 



XX X 36 mos. 

X 16 mos. 

X X 60 mos. 

X 72 mos. 

X X 60 mos. 



NOTE: For legend see footnote to Table 2, page 14. 
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TABLE '10, ^ 
MtscELLANEOUS Programs 



CO 



Reference 



' Subiect 
Referral 
Source 



Sample 
Size* 



C(n, 



C N CT^ 



Sex 
M i 



Age 



Group 



Stat 
Anal 

R M 0 Y N 



Crtterlon Measure 



Treatment 



Ojt- Follow. Amt D f Fundingg Mos. in 

Variables come' up iS H M t. Djration F S L 0 Operation 



Bomberger (1970) Se'f 
(Youth Police Reserves) 
Sheridan, Ore. 

Elliott & LeBouef (1973) MuUiple 
{Temporary shelter) sources 
Lincoln, Htb. 

Schwit/cebel & Koib (1964) Pro«>ct 
£ Schwit7£eb»l (1964) solicited 
(Tape>recordcd interviews) 
Boston, Mass. 

O*lson & Carpenter (1971) 
(School Vandalism Survey) 



Brown & Oodson (1968) 
(Boys' Club) 
Louisville. Ky. 

YMCA (1973) Multiple 
(Mini-bikes Project) sources 
296 projects In 45 states 



160 



20 20 



248 
schools 



1 club 



7370 



NOTE. For legend see footnote to Table 2. page 14 



X X 14*21 
X X 12-18 X 
X 15-21 



15-21 



X X 



Vandalism ^ 2 yrs. 

Possession of 
alcohol *^ 

Police record 



Number of arrests ^ 3 yrs 
Mcs incarcerated - 
Wison recidivism 0 

size 

T>c? of facilities 0 
Scnooi value 
Amount of glass ^ 
Surveillance 0 
£xtr;t cumcular 
operations 



Area Police 
arrest raxes 



Recidivti^rr. 
Community 
attitudes 



& yrs 



X M - 7 days 



2-3 hrs./wk. 



60 mos 



X 24 mos. 



X 10 mos. 



X X 9r mos. 



/ 
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treatnient for three New Jerse> projects— Highfields (27), Col- 
legeficlds (15), and Essexfields (20). These evahiations all re- 
ported less delinquency in the treatment groups compared with 
the control groups. However, they were not able to control for 
possible subject bias in tiieir selection procedures, and they did 
not* report statistical analyses their results. . 

The community 4reatmeut approach is a relatively new one 
in delinquency prevetitlon. Of the 22 recommendations madfe by 
the President's Commission on Law Enforcement and the Ad-, 
ministration of Justice (17) in the area of corrections, 8 called 
for community-based programs. Evaluation reports of the com- 
munity treatment approaclKire not consistent in their findings, 
but one conclusion has not been contested: '\ . . even if'one re- 
mains cautiouft in his interpretation of the evidence, the indica- 
tion is always that community intervention is at least as effec- 
tive as incarceration. This is a matter not to be taken lightly" 
(6, p. 200). 

Community treatment hold.s promise for the future for those 
youths who have come into contact with the court and for those 
who are in need of more than informal handling or probation. 
Community treatment can be supported on theoretical grounds 
as well Institutions are much less likely to b^ in a position' to 
deal with whatever environmental situations contribute to de- 
linquent behavior. Finally, budgetary considerations alone 
make community projects worthy of further funding and evalu- 
ation research. 

9. Miscellaneous^ Programs (Table 10) 

Table 40 represents a collation of evaluations which did not 
fit into'any of the preceding categories. Schwitzgpbel and Kolb 
.(19) reported a ctrefully documented research effort using 
learning principles to shape dependable and prompt altendaiice 
to a part-time job. After three years' follow-up, the number of 
arre.sts in the exp^^rimental group was significantly less than 
the \uimber in the comparison group. 

Olson and Carpenter (M) surveyed 248 schools in which 
they asked about the tochnitiues for controlling vandalism and 
aboi^t physical characteristics, t>'pe of facilities, amount of sur- 
veillance, and kinds of school operations. School size, the value 
of the school, and the amount of extracurricular activities held 
in the evening were related to higher vandalism rates. Exterior 
floodlighting, extra custodial hours, and frequent police checks 
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were not. However, the amount of glass in a school's exterior 
walls (more glass) was associated with reduced vandalism. 

In summary, these 9& empirical studies confirm tHat an ex- 
tremely small percentage of delin(iuency and ycmth development 
efforts are ever evaluated, even minimally, Furthermoi-e, even 
when adequJite evaluation is performed, few studies show sig- 
nificant results. Finally, information. t\^hich policy makers nre 
most iiUerested in is virtually nonexistent. 

No responsible business concern would operate \Vith as 
little information regarding its success or failure as do 
nearly all of our delinquency prevention and control pro- 
grams. It is alnaost possible to count on one hand the 
number of true experiments in which alternative tech- 
niques are ';ompared; the*number of systematic, though 
nonexperim-^ntal, evaluations is not a great deal larger. 
We spend millions of dollars a year ui preventive and 
corrective efforts, \vith little other than guess work to 
tell us whether we are gettirfg the desired effects'(29, p, 
442). . ^ ^ . 

Conanrent ValUUly ^ 

Research findings in other social areas have shown,, that di- 
verse techniques and procedures such as social work, psycho- 
therapy; counseling, and corrections which deal with different 
social problems such as alcohol and drug abuse, school prob- 
lems, and children's emotional disturbances, also have not con- 
sistently produced positive results. 

Mullen and Dumpson (13) reviewed the field of social work 
and found that there were either no tiignificant differences be- 
tween experimental and control groups, or very limited and 
questionable gains. They concluded jthat there is no evidence 
that professional social work and inter\ention (including social 
work plus counseling and psychotherapy) is effective. Likewise, 
positive benefits from psychotherapy as a means, of dealing with 
neurotic children and the emotional problems of the adults have 
not been established. Truax and Carkhuff (22) came to the 
conclusion that, in general, social problems are not effected by 
current counseling techniques. 

Mann (11) reviewed the evaluative research literature of 
four content areas: psychotherapy, counseling, humaivrelations 
training, and education. She concluded that there is little dif- 
ference \\\ the results of evaluative studies conducted in differ- 
ent content areas, A • 
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In the area of health and welfare, Elinson reviewed ten pa- 
pers on social action programs. His conclusion was *\ , , none 
of the ten programs of social intervention achieved striking pos- 
itive results'' (5, p, 299). Ward and Kassebaum (26) reviewed 
the literature and several unpublished reports on corrections 
and arrived at the conclusion that corrections has not demon- 
strated an ability to increiise inmate docility or decrease recidi- 
vism. Also, Vinter and Janowitz (24) found that despite some 
efforts, juvenile correctional institutions have not made signifi- 
cant advances l^eyond mere custody. 

All of this points to the enormous difficulty of changing 
human behavior, and of evaluating the effectiveness of change 
programs. In addition, the above citations support our own find- 
ing that there is little in the way of effective programs, in yet 
another area of ''people changing" — the a^'ea of juvenile delin- 
quency prevention. Optimistically, we can *bnly report that 
some programs do seem to offer bome hope that a reduction in 
delinquency is possible. 

t 

Programs IV^hich Show Promise or 
Are in Need of Further Evaluation 

From the review of those studies in the literature which con- 
tain evidence of prcJgram effecti\eness, certain types of programs 
either demonstrated some degree of effectiveness or had so little 
evaluation as to make it diflicult to judge whether or not they 
were effective. In particular, these were vocational training 
programs, programs which use volunteer>, community treatment 
projects, and youth service bureaus. 

The evidence for vocational training is mixed. In some 
cases no positive results have been found, in others there is an 
indication *that thi<^ type of activity is beneficial to some de- 
linquents. There is pertainly no question that many youth 
are in need of vocational skills and that without such skills 
their future employment is limited. The evidence seems to war- 
rant further research in this area to establish the efficacy of 
these programs. 

The use of volunteers is increasing, and evidence seems to 
indicate that in addition to having a lower cost, programs which 
use volunteers ha\e a number of other advantages. Volunteers 
are as effective with juveniles as court probation officers and 
other trained professionals, and in some cases, more effective. 
The precise way in which volunteers produce these positive ef- 

ERIC. 4.. 
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fects and the best methods of utilizing volunteers has not been 
, determined, however. More evaluation of volunteer programs 
should be undertaken and aimed at finding answers to these 
questions. 

Community treatment projects offer an expanded range of 
treatment methodologies for dealing with those youth who are 
in need of more than casual supervifjion. These programs seem 
to offer a real measure of hope for reducing delinquency. 
Evidence from program evaluations indicate that suph pro- 
grams are at least as effective as institutionalization and, in ad- 
dition, are less stigmatizing, less costly, and more humane than 
institutionalization. Such programs deserve more careful study 
and should be systematically explored in order to maximize 
• their potential for reducing youth crime. 

Youth service bureaus represent one of the newest and 
least evaluated areas of delinquency prevention. As one of the 
bright new stars on the horizon of delinquency prevention, such 
projects should be carefully evaluated in a manner appropriate 
to their goal of general reduction of juvenile delinquency rates. 

The major need in each of these areas is for evaluation 
which makes comparisons between program types as to effec- 
tiveness and within programs for the purpose of identifying 
those elements which have impact on project effectiveness. It is 
easy to call for this type of evaluation, but somewhat difficult to 
convey the importance of carefully thought out and well exe- 
cutod research evaluation, and the effect such evaluation could 
have on the field of delinquency prevention. 

Programs Yet to Shotv Efjecitre Results 

The results from the review and evaluation of empirical 
studies led to the conclusion that several of these program areas 
have con.si.stently failed to demonstrate that they reduce or , 
prevent delinquency. The use of individual and group counsel- ' 
ing is one such case. Many programs use these techniques in 
conjunction with other activities. In these instances it is often 
impossible to jud|re the effectiveness of counseling. However, 
where counseling \^ the major or only intervention activity 
there is no evidence which suggests that this prevents or re- 
duces delinquency. This is not to say that counseling does not 
have positive benefits; however, it is ineffective as a means of 
controlling delinquency. 

Social casework is another area which has not shown posi- 
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tive results. Seyeral very careful studies have been undertaken 
where this niethod was the chief means of treatment. They 
demonstrated that case\^ork either had no effect or liad a nega- 
tive effect on delinquency rates. One report did indicate a posi- 
tive effect where casework involved the use of family crisis 
therapy. However, the overwhelming evidence is that for 
whatever good may result from social casework it is, not an ef- 
fective means of delinquency reduction. 

The detached worker or street-corner gang worker approach 
has likewise failed to demonstrate positiv* results. In this case, 
4\'e have even stronger evidence that in some cases this ap- 
proach can increase delinquency rather than reduce it. The sin- 
gle exception to this picture of negative results or no effects is 
a case wliere gang workers deliberately attempted to disrupt 
gangs and gang identity. 

Recreational programs have likewise not demonstrated any 
effects on official delinquency rates. Such programs are often 
cited as positive examples of delinquency control, indicating the 
large number of youths enrolled, the number of events partici- 
pated in and so forth. The physical well-being of youth repre- 
sents a valid reason for funding recreational programs. 
However, there is no evidence that these programs in any way 
alter delinquency. 
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4 Policy Utility: Results from 
Nonempirical Research Reports 

One of the major purposes for reviewing the literature in the 
area of juvenile delinquency prevention was "to make a signifi- 
cant body of policy related research . . . more usable by policy 
makers/' and "to indicate areas lacking in significant policy re- 
lated rtsearch** (2, p. 1). In addition, this report was to pro- 
vide a more rigorous basis for future research projects which 
dealt with policy related research in the area of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

There are, obviously, different levels of policy and each of 
these levels have somewhat different standards for judging the 
utility of a particular research project or set of information 
dealing with juvenile delinquency prevention. At the highest 
level of policy, broad areas of concern are indicated and priori- 
ties for programs are set, in part by the type and amount of 
funding which is available. Generally, this involves federal 
and state agencies. Officials at this level are primarily con- 
cerned with broad social issues. They are interested in ex- 
ploring possible solutions to social problems and/ or possible 
problem solving strategies. At a lower level, policy makers are 
concerned with program planning as opposed to project imple- 
mentation and, to some e.xtent, program funding. Here the em- 
phasis seems to be on practical programs. At the most immedi- 
ate project level, decision makers are concerned with staffing, 
needed resources, community acceptance, and presentation of 
the project. This level typically involves the person who is 
working pn a single project or a set of interrelated projects. 

Criteria for fudging Policy Utility 

Decision makers who were interviewed indicated that the 
primary criteria that they would use to judge whether or not a 
program was useful were: tffectiveness of the program, pro- 
gram feasibility, program efficiency and practicality, and its 
suitability to their own particular situation. Specifically, their 
concern centered around funding, funding sources, resources 
needed to implement a project, the project's cost effectiveness, 
and its success relative to institutional programs. Policy mak- 
ers wanted to know such things as: Which particular agency 
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was responsible for the actual operation of the proijram? Was 
this proi^ram a first time or initially funded project? Did the 
project continue beyond its initial funding? If it was contin- 
ued, what was its fundinjr source? Policy makers also wanted 
to know if any statement or indication was made that the ser- 
vices the project offered were or were not available before the 
program began. They were particularly interested in the pub- 
lic's response to the project and social agencies' opinions about 
the project's efficiency or efTectiveness. 

Policy makers repeatedly emphasized that their major con- 
cern was not the theoretical basin of juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention, but the practical problems of instituting and carrying 
out a program that would be effectivt; for juvenile delinquency 
prevention. Their concerns were centered around the problims 
associated with successfully operating a juvenile delinque^icy 
prevention pn^ject. 

Policy Utility Results 

Our review of the juvenile delinquenty prevention literature 
indicates a pervasive lack of policy utility information. Very 
few studies report the kind of information which deci.sion mak- 
ers indicated was importar.t fur them. Table 11 summarizes" 
the information regardin^^r poiicy utility that was contained in 
the literature reviewed by this project. From this table, it is 
obvious that very few project? report information about cost 
effectiveness, vvhcthrr or not st'tvicGs were available before the 
project begnn, "-^.ailing requirements, public response to the pro- 
gram, or informr.tlon concerning r£]«ttive succe^s in comparison 
with institutional programs. 

Policy RecomwemlaCiom if2 the IJteratnre 

Part of the review included a listinjs and classification of 
recommendations which deait with policy matters. A classifi- 
cation system containing thirteen categories was used. This 
system was rather informal anU was designed to cover the 
broad range of policy recommendations which were found in the 
literature. Figure 1 reports twelve of these categories; the 
thirteenth being an "other'' category. A total of 152 reports 
were reviewed using this process, however, only 120 of these 
coit\airiod any policy recommendations. 

A?<^an be seen in Figure 1, the most frequent type of recom- 
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mendation had to do with institutional change. These reports 
generally call for new programs in institutions or a change in 
institutional purposes, procedures, or policies. Occasionally, a 
report recommended the abolishment of an institution or the 
creation of a new institution. In one instance, a re:ommenda- 

^ TABLE 11 

Incidknck of Policy Utility Information in 
IlKPoMTi; OP Dklinqukxcy Pkkvkntion Programs 



Infoi tnation Rcpoi'ted 
Yis " Xo 
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•An additional 72 report.s contained no policy information of any sort 
whatsoever, and the poliey questions c6uJd not even be asked. 

•'"Yes" here indicates the numbei uf responses which gave information 
and include.s both "yes" and "no" responses to the item, while "no" indi- 
cates that the report contained no information with regard to that item. 

' 7 were more effective, 1 was less effective, and for 4 there was no dif- 
ference or no judgment could be made. 
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Types of Policy Recommendations 

* Total number of reports was 120, Some reports contained several 
policy recommendations. Therefore, the total ii umber of lecommendations 
is greater than 120. 

Figure 1. Number and Percent of Reports Listing Policy Recommenda- 
tions, by Category. 
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tion was-^made that juvenile corrections institutions group of^ 
fenders by delinquent subtypes (based on the Interpersonal Ma- 
turity Level theory) into separate living units as a means of de- 
creasing behavior problems (5). In another case, a recommenda- 
tion was made that schools cease issuing diplomas or grades; 
and, instead, base graduation &i\ attainment of certain compe- 
tencies (3). The next most frequent category of policy recom- 
mendations was labeled cooperation among agencies. These re- 
ports typically recommended more contact between agencies and 
less duplication of effort. The next two most frequent catego- 
ries involved broad social change and professional training. 
The first of these deals with changing values, priorities, or rela- 
tionships in the social order. For example, Martin (1) notes 
that the problem of delinquency is basically a problem of social 
reorganization and **other approaches have merit only to the de- 
gree that they contribute to such reorganization" (p. 20). This 
means modifying the operating milieu of delinquents. The sec- 
ond category has to do with recommendations which call for 
more extensive training of those who deliver various services in 
the juvenile justice and delinquency prevention systems. These 
data reflect the general state of the literature with regard to 
policy utility and policy issues. Little in this literature can 
be ai)plied to policy, policy making, or policy related issues. 

A great need exists for program evaluation which deals with 
the area of policy utility. One reason so little information is 
available to policy makers is that funding agencies place a low 
priOTTty on evaluation. The Report for 1972 (4) of the U. S. Tn- 
terdfepartmental Council to Cooftijinate all Federal Juvenile De- 
linquency Programs indicated that, during fiscal year 1971, less 
than 10^^ of the more than 100,000 federal grants for youth de- 
veloDmenl and delinquency projects contained (my evaluation. 
Of those grants that included budget items for evaluation, over 
two-thirds appropriated less than one percent of their budgets 
for this purpose. Our own review indicates that state alloca- 
tions for evaluation of juvenile delinquency prevention pro- 
grams show a similar low leyel of funding. In effect, we are 
not getting what we fail to' pay for. 

More than money will be needed, however, to provide the 
kind of information now lacking. A major area of concern for 
evaluation must be the designing of procedures which will 
speak to the questions of cost effectiveness, resource allocation, 
and other pc lcy related issues. It is obvious that there are dif- 
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ferent information needs for flinders, government ofikials, and 
research investij^ators. Program evaluation must speak to 
these separate needs. One of the simplest ways of generating 
more in:formation in this area would be the application of a set 
of minimal reporting standards for all delinquency prevention 
projects. Such reporting standards would require that the pro- 
ject file a complete description of its programs, method, staff, 
funding, and other resources utilized in the project. Reporting 
standards of this kind are proposed elsewhere in this report 



Noneml)irrcal Research Report Vimlings 

In our revievv of the literature, we classified all reports re- 
viewed into four mutually exclusive categories. The first cate- 
gory was labeled empirical studies and included those reports 
which contained a relatively extensive data base, including a 
report of the eflectiveness of the project. All other reports 
were not empirically based reports or, in other w^ords, did not 
contain project outcome measures. Nevertheless, the latter re- 
ports often did contain information about policy utility, the 
causes of delinquency, and various treatment methods. Infor- 
mation from these reports can be used, in part, to assess the 
nature of juvenile delinquency prevention efforts as reported in 
the literature. Two tables are presented to summarize some of 
this information. Table 12 indicates hovv delinquency is opera- 
tionally defijied, by whom, and at what point in the "criminal 
career'* programs attempt to intervene. Table 13 indicates the 
percentage of reports which dealt vyith treatment as opposed to 
prevention, and gives an indication of the most common types of 
treatments used. 

As can be seen by inspection of Table 12, the most fre- 
quently used definitions of delinquency, as found in reports of 
prevention programs, are adiKlt and status crime. The next 
mast frequent definition arises from school or community prob- 
lems. Operationally, when reports speak of the prevention of 
delinquency, they most often refer to one of these three cate- 
gories. As one might expect from this finding, most prevention 
programs have as participants those who come to the attention 
of the legal system, the school, or the community welfare sys- 
tem. A relatively small percentage of delinquents come into 
prevention programs either as a result of familial or personal 
difliculties or as a result of referral by family, friends, or self. 

The largest cateftory of delinquency prevention programs 
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TABLE 12 



Percentage ok Non-empirical reports which Indicated 
Definition of Delinquency aKd Point of Intervention 



Types of Definition «?»/ Intervention , Percent 



Operational definition of delinqucney 

Adult crime * 29 

Juvenile status crime ' 30 

School or community problem , 19 

Family or personal problem (mental, physical health, etc.) 14 
Status attribute (ganjr membership or area of town) 6 
Other ^ 3 

Who defined who wau^igible for the program? 

Legal system (court or police) 33 

School 20 

Community welfare system 15 
Primary socialization ajrents ' 13 

Self-selected 9 
Status -attribute 6 

Other 4 

Point of intervention in "vriminal career*' 

Pre-ad judication >3 ^ 
Unofficia' handliii^ by police or court or official record 

but not adjudicated by the court 10 

Adjudicated by juvenile court (official court record) 34 

Both pre-adjudicat;on and unofficial handiihs,' 4 

Both p re-adjudication -^ad adjudicated 1 

Both unofficial handhn^^ and adjudication 3 

Pre-adjudication, unofficial handlinjc, and adjudication 25 



are those which deal with adjudicated youth. At best this is a 
secondary prevention .efTort. Almost all prevention prot^rams 
deal with youth who have had some contact with official control 
agents (police or courts). A third of the programs reported 
have, however, attempted to deal with these youth before any 
official action is taken. 

Raters attempted to find in each report some referent as to 
whether the project defined itself as a prevention program, as a 
treatment program, as both, or neither. In many cases, no such 
definitional referent could be found. However, in those cases 
where a referent was found, only 25% defined the project as 
preventive (see Table ISr. 

Raters also classified each project's treatment methods. 
Frequently a project used more than one type of treatment. As 
can be seen in Table 13, the most frequent categories were: 
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TABLE 13 

Percentage ok Non-emnrical Reports which Dealt with 
Prevention or Treatment and Classification of Treatment 



PrevcJitioJi, Treatment, and Classification of Treatment 

Definition of prevcntiotii or ti'eatment (N = 103) 
Prevention 

Treatment \ 
Both 

Neither (other) 

Trcainient Classificatioji (N = 154) 
Individual counseling:, therapy 
Family and/or social casework 
Educational remediation 

Vocational training, job finding:, employment 

Special school projects (e.g. police in schools) 

Recreational and athletic activities 

Detached workers, street-corner work 

Building centered programs (e.g. YMCA, Boys' Clubs) 

Area projects, storefront centers, etc. 

Probationary services and other activity of the court 

Volunteers-in-court, Big Brothers, etc. 

Legal services (e.g. legal aid) 

Youth service bureau, coordination of agencies 

Advocacy programs 

Community treatment projects 

Police programs (other than athletics or school programs) 
Social system changes 

Guided group interaction, group counseling 
Other 



Pereent 

25.0 
23.5 
28.0 
23.5 

To'o.d 

13.0 
16.2 
11.0 
11.7 
3.2 
6.5 
2.6 
1.9 
* 

2.6 



1.3 
* 

5.8 

3.2 
* 

11.7 
7.2 

100.0 



* =less than l^'t. 



family and social casework, counseling or therapy, vocational 
training or employment aid, guided group interaction, and edu- 
cational remediation. Few delinquency prevention programs 
were found which aised volunteers or legal services, or which '\t- 
tempted to deal with larger social issues. Most programs 
seemed to use what are regarded as traditional treatment meth- 
ods. 
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5 The Evaluation of 
Social Intervention Programs 

As Weiss (7) noted, epluative efTorts and other research en- 
deavors utilize the same, Social science methodology. In evalua- 
tion, however, the problems of carrying out research are exacer- 
bated by the constraints of the real world and the complexity of 
the social action program setting. Measurement and sampling 
become major problems. Program objectives, treatment tech- 
niques, and populations are subject to change, making the use of 
experimental designs extremely difTicult. A lack of satisfactory 
criteria for judging program outcomes, and a lack of existing 
measurement techniques which are appropriate to the task at 
hand, are additional problems. In examining evaluative re- 
jgarch, one is impre.^sed by the generally poor quality of designs 
^5at are used. In many cases, there may be no design at all (6, 

Data collection represents another area of difficulty. In 
part, problems in this area are due to the lack of appropriate 
instruments and designs. Where appropriate in.struments are 
available, however, many problems may . till remain. Subjects 
may be uncooperative or e\en hostile or, perhaps, unavailable. 
In other cases, the information sought may not involve .subjects 
directly but rather may require the cooperation of service deliv- 
ery staflf who have little time or inclination to provide the 
needed data. Data from records may often be inaccurate, in the 
wrong form, or virtually inaccessible. 

Successful evaluation, with appropriate design and some- 
thing approaching adequate mea.surement, often results in a 
conclusion of "no significant difference,** or a difference between 
the treatment and control groups that is so .slight that it does 
not represent a "meaningful" difference to policy makers. Such 
a result can be extremely disappointing to program admin- 
istrators and frustrating to program .staff who may have a 
strong belief in their program's efficacy. Naturally, a common 
reaction is to define evaluation as a waste of time, effort, and 
money. However, a number of explanations for such an out- 
come are possible, such as inadequate measurement sensitivity 
or outside influences which eliminate differences between the 
treatment and control groups as well as ineffecti\e treatment. 
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Conceptually, evaluation differs from other research in that 
its fundamental purpose is to provide useful information for de- 
cision making rather than knowledge in general (6, 7). Other 
important conceptual differences involve the source of the ques- 
tion to be researched, the setting in which it takes place, and 
the element of judgment against criteria which is basic to eval- 
uation. Typically, questions for evaluation come from the pro- 
gram staff or the decision makers and not from the evaluator, 
and evaluation activities take place in action settings, not in lab- 
oratory or research settings (7). Evaluation involves a state o.f 
tension between the world of research control and the' world of 
practical and political reality. Good evaluation depends on 
clear goals and objectives which are specified by the decision 
makers. When objectives are unclear or unspecified, evaluation 
is difficult or impossible. Finally, there may be conflicting pur- 
poses to which evaluation is addressed. These may range from 
satisfying a funding requirement to producing a "white wash" 
to insure continued program operation. 

Service delivery personnel tend to view the time and money 
spent on evaluation as wasteful, particularly in light of the 
heavy demand for services in many social problem areas. 
Evaluation activities are viewed with suspicion. Consequently, 
relationships between evaluators and service deliverers are often 
strained. In part, this is due to the ro' . conflicts which exist 
between evaluation and the provision of services. Evaluators 
are to question, judge, and, in general, be critical. Practitioners 
are to help solve problems. Evaluation intrudes upon thiS task 
and imposes extra burdens on staff who are often already over- 
loaded. 

Our own problems -^nth evaluating the literature in juvenile 
delinquency prevention reflect some of these issues, despite the 
fact that we were not dealing with actual live, ongoing pro- 
grams. Methodologically, we were faced with the problem of 
defining what the purpose of evaluation was and how we could 
accomplish that purpose. The problem was one of operation- 
alizing the judgment of ah individual project's validity while at 
the same time being able to make a broad judgment of the liter- 
'^ture as a whole. These somewhat conflicting needs led to a 
struggle between broadly descriptive measures and more specific 
codifiable measures; the result was a relatively lengthy and 
complex multiple classification system. 

In our attempts to use this scheme, we soon discovered that 
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much of the data Which we hoped to u.se as a basis for judging 
the adequacy of the literature was not available or was avail- 
able in a form that was inacessible — that is, it 'did not exist i\s a 
published report. As noted earlier, many prevention program 
reports are never published. Others are found only in obscure 
governmental archives. Computerized bibliographies are rela- 
tively new and, therefore, incomplete. These were helpful, but 
insufficient for oui purposes, . In addition, many reports were so 
incomplete or poorly written as to make judgments using the 
rating manual very difficult. By way of example, one item of 
information sought was the s6x of the subjects or clients of a 
program. In one report, this information was found only after 
careful re-reading of the report and noting a single instance of 
the use of the pronoun he denoting that males had been the re- 
cipients of that particular project's services. 

**Other problems centered around the lack of conceptual clar- 
ity of the field itself. What is meant by prevention, treatment, 
or delinquency? How do%s one distinguish between treatment 
and prevention? What constitutes, a proper or reasonable mea- 
sure of delinquency? When is a measure an outcome measure 
and when should it be labeled as a follow-up measure? These 
and other questions posed difficulties for the raters as they 
struggled to classify the data from prevention program reports. 

Evaluathfi and Refwrtiug Recommemlations 

That a profound need exists for more and better evaluation 
of. juvenile delinquency prevention efforts cannot be doubted. 
However, if knowledge of what constitutes the mo.st effective 
prevention programs is to be obtained, careful attention must be 
paid to the type of evaluation which takes placo- Likewise, at- 
tention must be given to the dissemination and utilization of 
evaluative information. While the following recommendations 
are echoes of earlier statements by authorises in program eval- 
uation, perhr.ps thp context in \j'hich they are presented, flowing, 
from the reality of actual programs as found in the literature, 
will make them have greater relevance and impact. 

The first and most basic recommendation is that more evalua- 
tion activities take place. We must increase the quantity and 
quality of evaluation. Many others have made the same obser- 
vation, although not with regard to juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention activities specifically (7, 4, 2). To this end, we strongly 
recommend the adoption b> f^ederal, .state, and private funding 
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agencies of a requirement for a minimum level of program eval- 
uation to accompany each project funded. More resources 
should be allocated to evaluations ;iA^ich compare the effective- 
ness of various types of alternatives within programs ^''•uch as 
types of treatment, conditions of treatment, attributes of the 
agency, characteristics of participants, operation of the agency) 
and attempt to explain which elements account for or are corre- 
lated with greater or lesser, change. This approach would pro- 
duce (Jata across a wide range of programs and would allow for 
comparison of different program types. 

More evaluation efforts designed to assess the relative 
efficiency of various programs and program types is also desper- 
ately needed. In addition, there is a strong need to develop 
measures of change which utilize units that can be related to ec- 
onomic, 'manpower, or time expenditure units. This would 
allow those programs which appear to be equally elective (or 
equally ineffective) but which have different costs to be selected 
simply on the basitTof economy. However^ caution shoulli be 
exetcised here. Programs which may appear, to cost most, to be 
the longest, and to require the greatest expenditure of man- 
power may be the most efficient in terms of amount of change 
per unit. < ^ 

The second recommendation is very similar 'r we urge that 
each funded project be required to submit ^ final report con- 
taining at least a minimum amount of information. The final 
project report should be as outlined below. Those items consid- 
ered essential for minimum reporting are indicated by an aster- 
isk(*). ^ 

Projeci I(!ontifiratiofi * 
*A. Author 

•B. Title of report, book, etc. 

*C. Full project title 

*D: Project loca' (city, county, etc.) 

*E. Adniinrstrative agency (those responsible for actual operation of 
proj;ram 

*F. Funding; agency (s) (amount optional) 

•G. Address, from wihich project^ reports, information, etc. a,re available 

Pro j eel Gou!& or Purpose •« 

A. Defmed as. prevention or treatment 

B. What the i)rogram is explicitly trying to treat pr prevent 

C. Point in criminal career at which the program is aimed 
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D, How elipribility for proj^rani was defined 
*E. List of specific profjrani objectives 

!*r<>j**ct Dt«^cril}tinIl 

A. Subjects (those treated or proprraiti paiticipants) 

*1. Total number receiving? any^ treatment, refused treatment, 
dropped outi ineligible, or othprwis<?' not included in the final 
count of those conipletinfj the program or treatment. (Report 
shoul 1 dearly indicate how niai;iy participants were in the pro- 
pram, gi 'infi: the number who started, finished, and diopped out 
at various tmies in the course of the progi'^ni.) 

2. Sex 

3. Age 

4. Kace 

5. Referral source (self referred, conrt referred, etc.) 

fi. Description of population from which participants came 
7. Family <ocioecononu)tH;TSUis or income 

B, Setting ^ 
^l. Description of project netting 

2. Applicable to metropolitan, urban, rural populations 

C, Trei»».ment (a complete description of treatment condition.^, includ- 
ing those below) 

*l. What tieatment is ^riven to how many people, how often? 
*2. Some measure (s) of treatment intensity 

3. Indication of level of treatment available from other sources be- 
fore project began 

*4. Some measure (s) of treatment pfTectiveness (preferably as eom- 
pared with an alternative treatment group and/or a non treated 
group) 

*5. Any follow-up measure(s) ; that is, measures taken some time 
after treatment was completed ^ 

*6. Information about measures used, reliabrUty,- validity, and 
whether they were project developed or produced commercially^ 

D. Resources utilized by the project 
*1. Number and type of staff 

2. Report of staff effectiveness 

*3. Necessary facilities (buildings, recreational space, etc.) 

*4. Necessary equipment (cars, boats, woodworking equipment, etc.) 

5. Adjunct or auxiliary j)ersonnel or facilities 

6. Use of volunteers 

I'roject Outcome 

A. Measurement of project effectiveness 
*1. Complete description of measures used and data collected 

2. Description of methods used to analyze project outcome data 

3. Comparison with institution or other programs 
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B. Measure of projoct*s impr.-t 

1. Increase in services offend to the population or area as a 
result of project 
*2. Public res-ptjnso to the program 

♦3. Other -jrencyi^) protrianWs) or projectis) response to the pro- 
gram 

4 Intel agency connecti(»ns or cooperation a^ a le^ult of projrram 

C. Continuation of project beyond initial fundinp: period 

1 Under wh«it auspices did the pro^rram continue (same funding 
agency, incorporale<l into another program, etc.)? 
How long was the progiani m operation at the time of this re- 
port? 

D. Project evaluatiop. 

*1. Was the pj(»^ecl evaluated** 

*2 Were evaluators from aii outside agency, within the same 
agency but separate statf, part of the project staff, or regular 
treatment statf who speni part of time on evaluation? 

E. Measurement of projec*, ^o^t an<i etfeetivene:^^ 

Total treatment c«wt pci person tuated per unit of lane 
Turnover in piojca ^t.Uf tor deration of the pr.nect 
^ '">. ( )inpaii>(m of pMject cost/etfeetneness \< -th another treatment 

form 

The final report would be required to meet thi.s .set of .stan- 
dards or criteria a.s a condition for funding. 

A third recommendation i.s that all project reports which 
meet minimal repurtiriir -staiidard.s be publi.shed or fded in an ac- 
cessible data hank r^gcirJl*\-^ of outcome. Much can be learned 
from a project that fail- to show positi\e results or which 
shows results opposite tho^e hypothesized or expected. Only by 
systematically exploring niaiiy po.^sible altx-rnative metljods of 
combating delinquency, and Icrtrnin^r from our failures as well 
as our successes, can we hop^i to be sut'ce>sful in understanding 
or in coping with thi> prcblt'm. \\V mu.st be willing to docu- 
ment our mistakes as. well as our triumphs. 

A fourth recommendaticii is that periodically a sy.stematic 
evaluation of the literature should be undertaken. In this way 
^'nere would be a continual updat.n^ of the accumu^ ting fuul- 
inyrs in the field. These pQModn survey.; could be focused par- 
ticularly on ^-earthing out the cmpirira- research which bears 
on delinquency prevention. 

Several articles which \\i leviewed n^ ted the need for more 
I n^varch of both a ba.Mc and appbci natuje in the field of delin- 

auency prevention (8). In addition, the need for long-term re- 
scarcl> which would gne results on and allow for large scale 
sy.si nr»atic planning efforts has beer: noted (8, 1). 
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6 Programmatic 
Recommendations 



Recommendations in eight programmatic areas of delin- 
quency prevention are presented in this section. These eight 
areas concern diversion, difTerential treatment, community treat- 
ment, decriminalization, use of volunteers, programs for girls, 
school projects, and centralized state services. Each of these 
is discussed separately in the following text. 

More Widespread Vse of Diver sioti 
Recommendation: 

The jjeiieral trend lo divert youth from the criminal jus- 
tice system sliouhl he continued. The current efforts to 
It^mdle the prohleins of youth (particularly first offen<iers 
and minor offenses*) v^ithout resorting to the la\*- and tiie 
use of advocates for youUi to insure that they receive ser- 
vices from the conununity shouhl !>e expanded wlierever 
possible. Current effort.** to establish youth service bu- 
reaus appear to represent one method of achieving these 
i^oal;*. . ' 

In 1972 the U. S. Interdepartmentar Council to Coordinate 
all Federal Juvenile Deliilquency I'rograms, in its proposed na- 
tional p'olio objective in the juvenile delinquency area, recom- 
mended that diver.sionao programs be established to handle all 
juvenile status offenders and minor criminal offender.s via a net- 
work of service institutions uhiijh would involve youth, fam- 
ilies, and communities (47). The Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration indicated that in 1072 over fifteen million dol- 
lars was spent on 64 project.s designed to divert youth from the 
juvenile justice system (26). Some of the reasons for this di- 
versionary movement are indicated beiovv. 

Some evidence indicates that youth who come into official 
contact with control aRcnts commit mure delinquent acts than 
youth who do not (58, 56, 18, 15, 17, 27). This evidence argues 
for keeping? youth out of the juvenile justice system. Others 
have ar:jrued that this system is designed for those who work in 
it and not for those who should be served by it. Some have 
even said tha£ there is little or no justice for youth in the juve- 
nile justice system. Youth in this system are powerless to influ- 
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ence the operation of the court, how they may be affected by it, 
or the outcome of their fate as cr-nis (19, 45, 30, 35, 48, 59, 
54). There is some evidence that courts use their power to pun- 
ish and control, sometimes^ illegally, and not to provide service 
to children or their families (25). 

Both of these arguments can be taken as a rationale for di- 
verting youth, especially those youth who commit less serious 
offenses (e.g., truancy, alcohol violations), from official control 
agents. In essence, diversion means the handling of problems 
<"f youth in some informal or unofficial manner. Youth are not 
labeled in this process and disposition is on an individual basis. 
The effects of labeling are becoming better known, and vari- 
ous authorities are increasingly calling for a reduction in label- 
ing and the stigma attached to this process. Diversion would, 
appear to reduce the problems of labeling, particularly for first 
time offenders (22). 

Frequently youth who come in contact with official control 
agents have a manifest need which brings them to the attention 
of officials. They may be neglected by parents, failures in 
school, lack job skills, lack basic educational knowledge, have 
medical or mental health problems or otherwise be impaired. 
Many courts are unable to provide these services. Although a 
law violation n?ay be involved, the basic need is for some sort of 
service which is typically available through the community wel- 
fare system and not the juvenile justice system. Diversion^ 
seems to offer at least a partial answer to this problem. 

Tentative evidence exists that diverting youth from the 
criminal justice system and into some alternative form of treat- 
ment may be more cost effective than the proces^s of court pro- 
ceedings and incarceration, although there is some disagreement 
that diversion is indeed less expensive than institutionalization 
(4, 37, 61). Certainly, diversion appears to offer more humane 
treatment than institutionalization, particularly if the argu- 
ment if made that diversion should be applied to first offenders 
and those who have committed juvenile status crimes and other 
minor offense? as opposed to the more serious offenses. If, in- 
deed, as a society we are more interested in education, rehabili- 
tation, and providing opportunity for people to lead useful lives 
than we are in punishment, revenge, and control of people's 
lives, diversion seems worth serious consideration (46, 38) . 

Arguments have been put forward that local control of local 
problems is an important concept of the American political sys- 
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tern. Others have argued that many of our institutions and so- 
cial political systems are inadequate and out of touch with the 
problems of today's community. If these two lines of thought 
are brought together, a ca.st can be made that local communities 
should indeed accept responsibility for their own problems and 
that a failure to do so will perpetuate local social service sys- 
tems* failure to solve local community problems. Through di- 
version, pressure can be brought to bear on those institutions, 
agencies, and systems which can result in badly needed reforms. 
Courts may no longer be used as the dumping ground for diffi- 
cult, hard-to-handle cases. Youth may be helped to develop a 
commitment to conformity, and institutions may develop a com- 
mitment to maintaining their ties^^to youth, redu^'ng instead of 
increasing the alienation from the adult world which youth feel 
(37, 2, 25, 34). 

Youth Service Bureaus and Other Forms of Diversion 

Diversion may be accomplished in a variety of w^ays. 
Among those ways currently being touted, youth service bu- 
reaus (YSB) are the most visible and appear to be the most via- 
ble. The widespread development of YSB^s may indeed herald 
a new day for delinquency prevention, if the gap between inno- 
vation and implementation which always exists, especially in 
the social service field, can somehow^ be reduced in this instance. 
The model of the youth service bureau calls for a coordinating 
agency which would see to it that each youth is served by the 
most appropriate combination of services of which he is in need. 
This process is somewhat akin to a "best fit model*' where the 
services are tailored to the individual needs of the client. 
Where an essential service is lacking, the YSB would see that it 
gets created or otherwise made available. This calls for the 
YSB to fulfill an advocacy role and to be able to hold service 
agencies accountable for fulfilling their contracts to the YSB*s 
constituency. Tne YSB does not provide services directly and, 
in that sense, has no clients, but does have a constituency for 
whom it performs services. 

Our recommendation is not that youth service bureaus 
should become the wave of the future, but rather that diversion 
should be more broadly implemented. It should then be care- 
fully examined for its effects, regardless of whether these are 
achieved through YSB's, ^dvocacy programs, coordinating couii 
cils, or Dennis* (11) county agents for children (modeled after 
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the ap:riculture county extension a^ent program). The number 
of youth being processed thvough our courts, and particularly 
the number of youth who are institutionalized, should be re- 
duced significantly. Concomitantly, the quality of service avail- 
able \o youth and their families and the number of families re- 
ceiving such services should be increased. 

Greater Use of Dffjerential Treatment 
Rccommcudafion: 

The nio>t rational approach to juvenile (lelin<iiieiicy pre- 
vention or rediietioii is to have specific pro<:ram» geared to 
the needs of particular populations. Joy riders aiid/or 
car thieves do not need the same ^iii<l of treatment as 
nieniherti ()f ii«:<rresftive jran«:s or chronic shoplifters. 

Wheeler, Cottrell, and Romasco (55) suggest that the classi- 
fication of types of delinquency and the most appropriate 
prevention techniques for eac^ would be extremely helpful. 
Delinquency takes a variety o^ behavioral form>> and it is ex- 
tremely important to attend to different patterrf<f within a par- 
ticular problem area of delinquency. Wheeler et al. conclude that 
"A real advance in our knowledge of patterns of 'delinquency 
may be expected only when we become more sophisticated in our 
efforts to develop cla>sifications and typologies based on per- 
sonal and social background characteristics, or on modeij of per- 
sonality functioning" (55, p. 434) . 

Warren (51) believes that the same ^ treatment program 
which is beneficial to some types of offenders may be detrimen- 
tal to other types. She suggests that a fundamental research 
question which we should be asking is: What kinds of treat- 
meia programs, conducted by what kinds of workers, in what 
kinds of settings, are best foi what kinds of juvenile offenders? 
Differential treatment has been applied in the field of delin- 
quency prevention in many forms» such as work program.s, 
group home.N counseling, and remedial education. However, we 
still lack knowledge about which program is best for what kind 
of delinquent (36). One problem which requires differential 
treatment concerns what .services should be directed at the pre- 
vention of delin(iueiicy and what works best in the rehabilitation 
of youth alreadv imohed v\ith law enforcement or correctional 
agencies (38). 

The case for differential treatment was given support by two 
studies conducted in California during the 1950's (20, 1). Both 
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studies showed that by lumping together several different kinds 
of offenders, the beneficial effects of the treatm(int program on 
sonie individuals was masked by the detrimental effects of the 
same treatment program on other individuals. These two ef- 
fects cancelled each other out (31). 

A program which Is helpful for a hyperactive juvenile delin- 
quent may not be for a retarded child. A w^ork program which 
is constructive for a delinquent from a low^er social class back- 
ground may not be for a delinquent from a middle-class back- 
ground. Some youth lack social skills and may have a limited 
behavioral repertoire. Others lack vocational skills or have 
basic educational defects. Each delinquent, if he is to be a sue- 
cessful member of society, must somehow^ have his particular 
set of needs met. A program which does this is obviously going 
to be much more effective than one which gives the same type of 
treatment to everyone. With effective differential treatment, 
recidivism rates should be lower and rates of institution- 
alization should drop. 

We strongly urge that delinquency treatment and prevention 
programs experiment with differential treatment, including 
careful evaluation, such that we can begin to establish some de- 
gree o:^ confidence that a particular treatment fornf is more ef- 
fective with a particular category of delinquent youth than al- 
ternative treatment forms. Only by many people trying a 
variety of prevention and treatment activities, which are care- 
fully evaluated, can we hope to have effective prevention or 
treatment programs. 

t 

Greater Use of Cornmumty Treatment 
Rccom mcndatmi: 

Tlie use of alternative forms of treatment other tlian in- 
stitutionalization or parole is strongly encouraged. Many 
types of treatment sueli as group homes, work-study pro- 
grams, uiid foster homes have come into use in recent 
years^ Further exploration of the effectiveness of these 
and other types of treatments is encouraged* Greater use 
should he made of as >^ide a range of types of programs 
as seems feasible* 

A number of reasons make community treatment projects an 
attractive alternative to institutionalization. One has to do 
with cost. Community treatment projects would appear to be 
more economical than s*ate institutions on a cost per person' 
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basis- (23, 57). The Governor of Massachusetts has said, "Un- 
der the old system, we found ourselves supporting an entire 
system at a level that only a small minority of the population 
needed. We spent approximately §10,000 a year to keep a child in 
an institution. If we invest in a community treatment program, 
we can provide individual service, personal counseling, job 
training, ... for about half the cost" (42, p. 4). In Ken- 
tucky, it has been determined that . . . community-based 
correctional programs can purchase more social benefits at a 
lower cost to the state than institutional programs" (24). In 
terms of recidivism rates, community-based treatment does 
not appear to be inferior to institutionalization (51) and in 
some cases comiuunlty-based. projects have been proved to be 
more effective than institutionalization (23, 41, 60). 

One of the most important elements of community-based 
projects is the possibility of differential treatment. All delin- 
quents are not the same; that is to say, a variety of factors 
function as mediating'variables which produce different catego- 
^ ries of delinquents. Among these are .se.x, income level of the 
' family, urban-rural origin, and ethnicity. Therefore; different 
treatment methods should be utilized for different types of de- 
linquents. Thus, those preventive strategies which allow for 
dilferential treatment are, naturally, more fruitful than those 
which do not allow for differential treatment. Among different 
methods which have been utilized, individual counseling, volun- 
teer sponsors, psychiatric and psychological services, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation are frequently mentioned (5, 41, 44). 
Many of these programs have employed community volunteers 
as key persons in the treatment of youth who are in conflict 
with the law, the school, or themselves. Through the use of 
such volunteers the community as a whole also tends to become 
more involved (28). 

Some authorities have noted that youth need to develop com- 
mitment to conformity. Community-based projects can be uti- 
lized to produce thib desired conformity because they promote a 
sense of competence, a .sense of usefulness, a sense of belonging, 
and a sense of power (38, 29, 52, 13; 25). Community treat- 
ment programs tend to foster in communities a sense of respon- 
sibility for their own (local) youth's problems. Youth are not 
shipped off to an institution but remain nearby. Communities 
thus are forced to deal with the needs of these youth and are 
encouraged to develop means of preventing delinquency. Youth 
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and to some extent their families are likewise brought into" 
greater contact with the reality of their problems. The treat- 
ment and problem context remain essentially the same, and a 
problem solving process which has a high probability of result- 
ing in a workable solution is often the result. Merton (31) in- 
dicates that if in a given society the culturally defined goals can- 
not be achieved by socially determined means by some groups of 
people, those people experience anomie and the result is deviant 
behavior. Community-based projects offer the possibility for 
the development of skills and abilities among delinquents neces- 
sary for achieving the goals sanctioned by our culture. Thus, 
community-based projects can change deviant behavior to more 
socially acceptable behavior. 

Decrtmhialization of "Child Only* Crime Statutes 
Recommendation : 

Offenses applicable only to children should be removed 
from the criminal statutes. Laws which now designate 
such things as truancy^ waywardness^ curfew violations^ 
and other "child only^^ violations as crimes which subject 
the violators to arrest and prosecution should be done 
away with so that such activities are no longer identi* 
fied and labeled as criminal. 

A number ot juveniles who are referred to the court under 
the present system are actually considered as noncriminal. 
Only six percent of juveniles taken into police custody in the 
United States are eventually institutionalized. Between 40% 
and 50ri of children in custody or pending dispositional hearing 
have committed no offense for which an adult could be held 
criminally liable (39). Yet, these youths are subject to a stig- 
matizing and alienating experience as if they were guilty of 
dangerous criminal acts. If the main goal of correctional insti- 
tutions is to reduce delinquent behaviors, the ^'nondelinquent 
and problem child" must be successfully diverted from tradi- 
tional criminal treatment. 

There is no question that youth need to be subject to author- 
ity, particularly if their behavior is to be kept within the 
bounds of our social norms. However, the family, school, and 
community should become the authority and exercise control 
over the juvenile — not the criminal justice system. Once a be- 
havior is labeled as a crime, this labe^ feeds back upon the of- 
fender and, in time, he will view himself as a criminal. Others 
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will also regard him as a criminal or a delinquent and will ex- 
pect him to behave in a delinquent manner. Therefore, de- 
criminalization in this situation is an effort toward changing the 
status of the offenders from criminals to youth with problems. 

Evidence indicates that those who come in contact .with 
oflicial control agents are much more likely to be re-arrested 
than those who do not — other things being equal (16, 58), 
Status offenses should be remo\ed from the class of criminal of- 
fenses and diversionary programs should be set up to handle 
these offenders (14). 

One of the major problems in our juvenile justice system is 
the tremendous caseload pressing upon courts in our larger cit- 
ies. Decrim:.iali2ation of status offenses could significantly re- 
duce this caseload. Troubled youth are often in need of many 
, services not traditionally a part of the justice system, such as 
medical treatment, psychological ser\ices, vocational counseling, 
and job training. These services are a part of the larger com- 
munity welfare system and decriminalization could force this 
system to assume more of its rightful share of working out solu- 
tions to these problems of life, instead of labeling them as de- 
linquent acts and dumping them onto the court, ^ 

Laws which label truancy or '^uncontrollable behavior" as 
delinquency do nothing to pre\ent ur reduce delinquency. They 
merely add tt> the probability that an even larger segment of our 
society will become alienated from society, and become true 
criminals who prey on society for their livelihood (48). 

The creation of these laws has also contributed to the weak- 
ening of the family and the fabric of society. Parents have be- 
come educated to the fact that a problem child can be labeled as 
incorrigib' and dumped on the court. Parents can then rely on 
the court for the discipline and education which they cannot or 
will not undertake with their children in their own homes. Other 
social agencies ha\e also been educated to the fact that the ju- 
venile court may be used for their more difficult cases. Local 
authorities ha\e increasingly relied upon the ]a\\ to remove 
troublesome youth frum their communities. This o\erreIiance 
on the law weaken^ the ability of the local system of socializa- 
tion, made up of parents, schools, and other institutions, to find 
solutions, to its own problems. There is less need for parents, 
schools, and churches to help solve these problems if youth can 
be shipped out of the community.^ Removal of youth from the 
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community lessens the pressure on this system to work on these 
problems of socialization. 

Expanded Use of Voltniteers 
. Recommendation : 

More use shoiihl he made of voluiUeers in jiiveiiUe ilelin- 
qiiency prevention an<! treatment programs* Particularly 
«'(fective use can he ma<le of volunteers in counseling, 
education, xuid vocational training programs* 

Methods of treatment for the juvenile ofTelider are in a state 
of dynamic change today. One of the most signifcant develop- 
ments is the use of the community volunteers as key people in 
the treatment plan for a youth in conflict\-with the law, the 
school, his parents, or himself (28), The need for volunteers 
and their utility has been demonstrated. The demand for 
trained volunteers far exceeds available personnel. Volunteer 
programs stress participation and partnership between private 
and public efforts of delinquency prevention. 

In terms of cpst/benefit analysis, volunteer programs require 
less money than the other programs (33, 12, 28) and, thereforef 
it is assumed that the development of volunteer programs will 
result in long-term savings to the criminal justice system (4). 
In a study by Elden and Adams (12), 8 out of 30 children super- 
vised by volunteers were referred for criminal violations. 
For the same period during 1969, referrals for criminal law vio- 
lations were made for 30 out of 47 children supervised by the 
professional staff. These findings domonstn.te the effectiveness 
of volunteers. ^ Other evidence indicates that probationers coun- 
seled "by volunteers appeared to ha\;2 qualitatively better rela- 
tionships with their counselors than cl:d i '^obationers counseled 
by probation officers (23). Some othe* siudies where volun- 
teers were used have shbwn some degree of success in reducing 
recidivism (14), a greater decline in the hostility, negativism, 
and antisocial trends of delinquents (33), and a reduction in the 
level of juvenile delinquency (9). Volunteers have also been ef- 
fective in helping elementary age children who have social, emo- 
tional, and academic problems (4). 

The individual attention which a volunteer can give, in con- 
trast With the attention an overburdened caseworker may pro- 
vide, has been suggested as one of the principal advantages in 
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the use of volunteers. The suggestion has also been made that 
youth are impressed and motivated to change by the unselfish 
concern which they experience from a volunteer (28). For 
these reasons as well as for the others suggested above, the use 
of volunteers (particularly well-trained and properly motivated 
volunteers) appears to be one of the viable programmatic alter- 
natives available to those concerned with juvenile delinquency 
prevention. 

Pr^ventiofi-Treatment Programs Aimed at Females 
Recommendation : 

More programs aimed at meeting ihe specific needs of 
female delinquents should be developinl and operational- , 
ized to met:! what appears to !>e a growing and long ne- 
glected problem are^. 

Our review of the literature discovered only two programs 
which were specifically^planned for girls. Also, \ery few pro- 
grams had both male ^tid female participants. Some movement 
appears to be underw&y t6 n?eet the needs of female df linqbents, 
but it is feeble and Scattered (43, 50^ 52, 39). 

Much of female delinquency revolves around sexual promis- 
cuity. Few programs deal with this area. Some needs in this 
area would appear to be ; provision of continuing education for 
pregnant girls who drop out of school ; educational programs in 
maternal and child health and child rearing; and,l^ocational 
training programs for girls, particularly for young mothers 
who must work. 

Female delinquency appears to be increasing.' Community 
treatment projects and youth service bureaus could be equally 
applicable for girls and boys. The evidence indicates, however, 
that these programs serve mostly boys. More experimentation 
by local authorities, who are aware of the problems faced by 
many teenaged girls, in the design of programs for treating ard 
preventing the delinquency of females is needed. ^ 

In addition to more programmatic efforts, more effort is 
also needed in the area of research on female delinquency. 
What factors lead females to become delinquent? What are the 
primary psychological and situational factors for female delin- 
quency. We encourage the funding of programs to seek an- 
swers to these questions. * 



special School Programs z 
Recommendation: 

Schools should actively engage in projects designed to re* 
duce and prevent delinquency. Specifically, this means 
Jlhat schools must undertake, by whatever means heces* 
Bary^ ihe tasks of: promoting socialization oC youth; max* 
imizing each individuaPs capacity and opportunity to 
make a positive contribution to society; and, ^preventing 
school failure* 

> • 

In part, this may be done by (a) supporting and fostering 
teachers' beliefs in the potential of all studerits to learn and to 
mafte a positive contribution to the world; (b> developing rele-, 
vant curriculum, particularly for those students most often 
found at the fringe of society — the poor, the minorities, and the 
physically, or psychologically handicapped ; (c) encouraging di- 
verse teaching methods app^'opriate to the particular population 
of each school; (3) allowing students to play an active role \r\ 
the decisions which directly affect their lives in school; (e) pro- 
moting alternative career development via realistic job-oriented 
vocational education programs, as opposed to, the choice of either 
a college prep or a noncollege prep alternative; and, (f) develop- 
incT programs geared to reintegrating earlier dropouts and other 
school failures. 

Failure in school appears to be a primary contributor to de- 
linquency (10). Various authorities have suggested that when 
youth are unable to succeed in school, this blockage of an impor- 
tant goal leads them to seek success in other less, socially accept- 
able ways (6, 7). Some eviden<i^ shows that' the majority of 
parents in all ethnic groups value school attainment and stress 
success in school to their children (8). Students a|so value suc- 
cess in school and see the passing of courses as a valued goal 
(49). Therefore, failure to achieve success in school can repre- 
sent an important stumbling block on the way to viewing one- 
self as a successful person capable of attaining goals. 

Our society, generally, holds the belief that educational at- 
tainment is fundamental to a successful life. Therefore, if a 
person is not successful in school, he may feel he is incapable of 
^{access anywhere. .The lack of occupational success and con- 
comitant unemployment of school dropouts appears to be corre- 
lated with crime and delinquency (40). Schools can play an im- 
portant role ui helping youth achieve realistic vocational goals 
which can provide satisfaction and success. 
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In the United States, education is close to betng universal. 
The phrase, ''everyone has a first grade teacher," is accepted as a 
truism. This, in turn, means that the potential for influence via 
the school is likewise all but universal. The schools represent 
the single mo.l viable system for socialization and influence out- 
side of the home. A problem as di\t:rse and as widespread as 
delinquency cannot be successfully dealt \^ith except through an 
ubiquitous system such as the schools. If one then asks why 
schools should involve themselves with juvenile delinquency 
prevention, the answer in part is because they are there. Schools 
already exist as an established system of influence which per- 
vades ev^ry part of American society. 

Schools can also be the source of other equally important 
forms of help besides career planning and education. The 
school represents a major tie for youth to the adult world. 
School can be a place where youth learn how^ to make appro- 
priate decisions by participating in the decision making process 
of the school. Schools can also be an important source of role 
models and proper sc cialization. 

In industrial societies, occupation is the major sourc^^Ji iden- 



tification for many peopl(i. But youth typically do noN^^^e an 
occupation as a source of ide.,cJication. Thus, their identity 
nrsubt come from other sources. On the whole, these sources are 
limited to the activities that take place in the schools. But if a 
student is neither academically nor athletically inclined, these 
roles are not likely to have much meaning. Therefore, other 
identity categories tend to emerge — categories that often in- 
clude referents to physical skill, size, height, weight, clothing 
styles, places, possessions, and special membership groups. 

Boys who are seeking to form identities are engaged in a 
\ery important self-development task. Delinquency for them is 
a part of the way in which they are forming an identity. 
Delinquency is not a way of simply gaining some material pos- 
sessions, such as a car, a stereo, or money, but serves for func- 
tion of communicating to themselves and to others something 
about their identity — that is, their status, prestige, and place in 
society. In this sense» the question of why a particular delin- 
quent act may be committed really has no rational o: logical an- 
sw^er and niay have no particular meaning to the person himself. 
What happened is more a function of the time, place, and cir- 
cumstances of age and developmental stage than it is a function 
of a specific end or goal. Strong identification with ochool of- 
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fers v>onie assuraiue that \uiithfiil beha\iur will more likely be 
socially acceptable. 

Creation in Each State of a 
Central Children and Youth Agency 

Recom mendatiou : 

Most ^lale>'. should create a chiidren and youth Horvice 
ajreney to correlate the acllvities of the state in this area 
and ^ e«ta}>lish a !)asis of accountaiulity for service to all 
child, ^x\ and youth in the state. 

In response tu inquiries for information concerning state ju- 
\enile u^^lu.QUency pre\ention programs, seven states indicated 
having i*o one in state government who was charged with th^ 
preveniion n ju\enile delinquency. Other states indicated that 
no one agency was responsible for services to youth and no 
agency specifically dealt with juvenile delinquency prevention. 
Still other srates indicated, that they were unable to provide in- 
formation about the effectivenes-s of program efforts *o prevei.t 
delinquency becau.se, as one letter expressed it, "The types of in- 
formation which you are seeking are not applicable to the activ- 
ities of this agency, i>ince this agency acts as the state planning 
agency . . . for LEA A funding. . . 

The bulk of our inquiries to sta^^es concerning delinquency 
prevention programs resniitiu in our receiving a copy of that 
state's plan for the criminal justice system. Typically, these 
plans were proposals for how money v. as to be allocated among 
state agencies and local governments. Kar^ly was there a plan 
for delinquency prevention, and non( of these plan.< gave any in- 
formation, even of a descriptive nature, of an actual juvenile de 
linquency prevention program. For most states, our inquiry 
was inappropriate. Few states, it would appear, engage in any 
systematic juvenile delinquency prr^vention effort. Most state 
governments seem unaware of delinquency prevention programs 
within their borders. Conversations with regional LEAA 
officials confirmed that most states have no centralized agency 
from which we could obtain information aVjout juvenile delin- 
quency prevention efforts within a particular state. In most 
states, several different agencies may be charged with serving 
children and youth and yet no agency has respon.sibility for the 
prevention of delinquency. 

One survey of t}ie administrative o»*gapization of state ju- 
O i 
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venilei services saovved that 7 states had no central atate agency 
of any description concerned with services to youth, 9 states had 
an autonomous agency, 6 states had a central department of 
corrections responsible for both juveniles and adults, 13 states 
had an identiJiable juvenile service organization as part of a 
larger government unit with other services, and 15 states had no 
identifiable organization for juvenile services (21). Among 
those nine states with a central agency, no comparison could be 
made with regard to preventive services. Their programs and 
organizational structure were, so diverse with regard to preven- 
tion that they could not be classified. Therefore, consideration 
of prevention was not possible in this attempt to classify juve- 
nile service organizations in the several states. 

It is clear from the above that almost all states lack a cen- 
tral coordinating body which has responsibility for services to 
children and youth. In most cases, no one agency can be held 
accountable for the delivery of services to this group. Those 
under legal voting age are a politically powerless group and 
need ail advocate in order to insure that their rights will be pro- 
tected. 

A centralized agency havin^^r as its .single purpose the sur- 
veillance and advocacy of children's rights, and ihe delivery of 
services to children and families which will implement these 
rights, is vital if progress is to be continued in the area of 
human development. The separate services of protection, pre- 
vention, diagnosis, and treatment can be usefully combined un- 
der one agency where better coordination of these .services can 
result. Duplication, delay, and bureaucratic red tape can be sig- 
nificantly reduced. In addition, an independent agency with re- 
sponsibility for all aspects of service can havd the flexibility to 
meet the specific and special needs of yculn. Such an arrange- 
ment mifrht also be more cost effective than having: several 
agencies responsible for .separate parts of the services provided 
to v'hildren and youth In other cases, services which are not 
nry\ being provided or which are failing to reach those In need 
v.iiild moie likely b€ available at the time they are needed and 
to the people i .r whom they are intended throi gh a centralized 
state agen.y for children and youth. Many states appear to 
lack comiJ'-ehen^.r. e .servi( ei. for children and families in need. 
Thi:i faiiuie to provide s.^rvice.v at an early, more preventive 
st.'ijrc inev:t^bl> ieaJ.. to more costly services being required at a 
later tre&tmciit stage. As i;^ indicated above, a sin^s e agency 
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charged with the responsibility of seeing that preventive ser- 
vices are made available would seem to have a much better 
chance of reaching those in need and doing too more effectively 
than several diverse agencies. 
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7 Summary 
and Conclusion 



Juvenile delinquency prevention has clearly progressed dur- 
ing the past several years. In 1968, Berleman and Steinburn, ii> 
their review of the literature, found only five studies which 
made use of a control or a comparison group. Our survey of the 
literature found almost 50 such studies. More use is being made 
of experimental and quasi-experimental designs, consequently, 
more knowledge is being generated about what does and does 
not work. However,' deliiiquency is a complex phenomenon and 
one study or even a series of studies will not reveal the answers 
to the questions of what will prevent delinquency, or what can 
be done* to reduce delinquency once it has occurred. Science 
does not proceed in an orderly fashion answering each question 
in turn in some logiqal sequence; rathf c, it proceeds in fits and 
spurts, first moving in one direction, then in another, and as a 
new piece of information is revealed, new questions are raised 
and the overall complexity of the problem increases. So it is 
with the area of delinquency. We are beginning to recognize 
that delinquency prevention involves many factors, including 
the genuine concern of an adult for a youth. No method of de- 
linquency/prevontion or treatment »s foolproof. 

Ho^'ever, some ig^ethods of delinquency prevention or reduc- 
tion are more efrecti\e than others. Educational and vocational 
projects, community treatment programs, the use of volunteers 
and nonprofessionals, and youth ser\ice bureaus all show some 
sign of effectiveness. Further evaluation and documentation of 
this effectiveness is needed, however. Recreation, individual 
and group counseling, social casework, and the use of detached 
workers (gang workers) either show no effectiveness or are ef- 
fective under very limited conditions. 

Severer! recommeiidations were made for prevention pro- 
grams with respect to evaluation and information dissemina- 
tion: (a) Project reports should follow a set of guidelines to 
insure that they contain the minimum amount of information 
necessary for the projects replication or evaluation; (b) All re- 
ports which meet these guidelines (which could be made a con- 
dition of funding) should be published regardless of the proj- 
ect's autcome, positive or negative, (c) A periodic, systematic 
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evaluation of the literature should be carried out; and, (d) 
Greater use of proj^ram evaluation should be encouraKed. 

\Vc also strongly encouruRe those who plan and carry out de- 
linquency prevention activitie.s to be a> explicit a.s pu.>sible about 
the assumptions they make, rtasonin^x that an explicit theory is 
better than an implicit one. 

Eight prdgranimatic reconimendation.s dealing with the con- 
trol and prevention of delinquency were made. Each of these 
recommendations comes out of the current literature- These 
eight areas are: di\ersiou, differentia! treatment, community 
treatment, decriminalization, the use of \oUuiteers, treatment 
programs fur females, .special school program.^, and the creation 
of a central children and youth se**\ ice agen* in each state. 

As mentioned in this report, there ait* basically two ap- 
proache.s to delinquenev pre\ention. One, a theoretical, data 
oriented approach; and, two, a trial pnd error approach. Our 
conclusion is that both approaches are neces>ary. Research is 
needed to answer a number of ttuestions, such as: On w^hat ba.sis 
can we judge whether a per.sun reciuires institutionalization or 
can be safely referred to a community treatment program? 
What tvpcs of delinquents could just as well be given a sus- 
pended .sentence or otherwi.se handled without supervision? 
What factor.s enable an otherwise '*high risk" youth to avoid de- 
linq^»ency? Can police be trained to interact with youth in such 
a w^ay as to reduce ths probability of future police contact by 
the.^^ same youth? What governs utilization rates for institu- 
tions? In addition, statistical data (at both national and local 
levels) on delinquency ratcs the operation of the juvenile jus- 
tin^ sy.stem, delintiuency prevention activities, and the juvenile 
correction.s .system needs to be gathered and used fur long-term 
planning and research design. 

More and better evaluation of delinquency ])revention proj 
ects is needed. Evaluation must be concerned not only with 
how effective a program i.s, but al.so with why it is effective, and 
h(jw efl*ecti\e it i.s in comparison with some alternalive preven- 
tion strategy. 

Experimentation with differential ir»^atment, as an attempt 
to match youth needs, types of deliMtjueii' ^. and methods of 
treatment, i.s stroi.^rly encouraged. There is no in.swer or s^t of 
an.swers to delin([uene\ pru^ention Exploration ' signed to see 
what works, even if it is not ba.sed c>n a scientificall> derived hy- 
pothesi.s. i-x worthwhile if aicompanied by can^ful d- umenta- 
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tion and evaluation. In particular, alternati\e8 to incarceration 
need to be developed more fully, A trial and erroi approach is 
the only feasible way to discover these alternatives, given the 
present state of our knowledge. 

We must be willing to engage in risk-taking by trying out 
new programs. A large amount of anecdotal evidence indicates 
that people do respond to responsibility when given an Opportu- 
nity to play leadership roles, to make decisions for which they 
are accountable, and to take charge of their own lives. Young 
people have demonstrated that they are capable of learning how 
to make mature, responsible decisions. 

It is encouraging to note that a new federal law, the Juve- 
nile Jiist ice and Delincjuency Prevention Act of 1974 (HR 15276 
and S. 821, 93rd Congress), incorporates many of the recommen- 
dation.s being made in this report. This act calls for evaluation 
of all fedeially assisted delinquency programs, fur a centralized 
research effort on problems of juvenile delinquency, and for 
training programs for persons who work with delinquents, Thi.s 
new law^ also directvs that funds be spent on diverting juveniles 
from the juvenile justice >y>tem through the u.se of communi- 
ty-based programs, .such a.s group hemes, foster care, and home- 
maker services. In addition, lornmunity-based programs and 
services which work with parents and other family members to 
maintain and strengthen the lamily unit are recommended. 
The act contains many othei provisions which, if implemented, 
will make a large impact on services and programs for delin- 
quents and potential delinquents. 

With progres.s of this nature, we are optimistic that much 
more can and will be done both to treat and to prevent delin- 
quency. 
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Search Sources 

Computer searches purchased from 
computer-based literature banks: 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
Hackensack, InIcw Jersey 

National Criminal Justice Reference Service 
U. S. Department of Justice 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
Washington, D. C. 

National Institute of Mental Health 

National Clearinghouse for Mental Health Information 

Rockville, Maryland 

National Technical Information Ser\ice 
U. S. Department cf Commej-ce 
Springfield, Virginia 

Psychological Abstracts Search and Retrieval s 
American Psycholog: cal Association 
Washington, D. C. 

Smithsonian Science Information Exchange, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 

Abstracts revietceil from sources 

available through Joint University Libraries^ 

Nashville^ Tennessee: 

Crime ajid Delinquency Abstracts 
National Clearinghouse of Mental Health 
National Institute of Mental Health 
Rockville, Maryland 

Crijne and Delinquency Literature 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
Hackensack, New Jersey 

Education Resources Infornm^'m Center (ERIC) Abstracts 
National Institute of Education 
Bethesda, Maryland 

R (*8oc{a I iza t io nAbst racts 

National Institute of Mental Health 

National Clearinghouse for Mental Health Information 

Rockville, Maryland 

Research Relating to Children Abnt relets 
Office cf Child Development, U. S. Wren's Bureau 
Department of Health, Education, ana Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 
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Psychological Abstracts 
Sociological Abstracts 

Research reports tcere solicited from the 
fcHowing private^ stcte^ locals and 
federal agencies/institutes: 

55 State/Territories Law Enforcement Planning Commissions 
82 Office of Youth Development, Office of Human Development, Depart- 
ment of HEW grantees 

^^merican Association of Correctional Psychologists, Marysville, Ohio 
wVmerican Correctional Association, College Park, Maryland 
American Justice Institute, Sacramento 
Attention Home, Inc., Boulder, Colorado 
Big Sisters, Inc., New York City 
Boston's Children's Service Association, Boston 
Bureau of Child Research, University of Kansas at Lawrence 
California State College at Los Angeles, Chicano Studies in Preventing 
Delinquency 

California State Department of Youth Alithority, Sacramenlo 
Center for Criminal Justice, Harvard University^ 

Center for Law Enforcement Research Information, International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police / 

Center for Research in Criminal Justice, tJni\ersity of Illinois at Chi- 
cago 

Center for Study of Crime and Correction, Southern Illinois University 
at Carbondale 

Center for Youth Development and Research, University of Minnesota 

Children's Mission, Boston 

Child Welfare League of America, New York 

Child Development Center, New York 

Colorado Department of Employment, Denver 

Commu' ity Development Administration, Newark, New Jersey 

Criminology Program, University of Puerto Rico 

Dunlap and Associates, Inc., Darien, Connecticut 

Family Service Association of America, New York 

Foundation of Research in Education, Menlo Park, California 

Human Services Program, University of Tennessee at Chattanooga 

Institute for Behavioral Research, Silver Spring, Maryland 

Institute for Contemporary Corrections and the Behaviorial Sciences, 

Sam Houston University, Huntsville, Texas 
Institute of Exceptional Children and Adults, University of South Flor- 
ida at Tampa 

Institute of Governmental Studies, University of California at Berkeley 
Institute for Social Research, Fordham University 

Institute for Social Research and Development, Criminal Justice Pro- 
gram, New Mexico University at Albuquerque 
Iristitufc for Social Research, University of Michigan at Ann Arbor 




Lane Human Resources, Inc., Kujjono, Orejron 

La^- Enforcement Assistance Administration, Washington, D. C. 

AlcGiejror Fund of Michigan, Detroit 

National Board, YMCA, Los Angeles 

National CoiMicil on Crime and Dehnqijoncy Research Center, Davis, 
^California 

National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, Reno, Nevada 

National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, Rockville, Mary- 
land 

National Institute on Crime and Delinquency, San Francisco 
National Institute of Mental Health Division of Manpower and Train- 
ing, Rockville, Maryland 

National Research Council, National Academy of Sciences. Washington 
D. C. \ 

Our Lady of Mercy \\ »fare Center, Charle.^ton, South CaroliVa 

Pre-Trial Intervention Project, Haltimore. Maryland / 

Public Systems Research Institute, University of Southern Califon.* at 
Los Angeles 

Regional Research Institute, Portland State University, Portland, Ore- 
gon 

Research Analysis Corporation, Office of Public Safety, McLean, Vir- 
gir.ia 

School V f Arts, University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa 

School of Social Work, Columbia University 

Social Cybernetics Institute, Palo Alto, California 

Social and Rehabilitation Service, U. S. Children's Bureau 

Survey Research Center, University of California at Beikeley 

Systems Research Group, Ohio State Umwr-ity at Columbus 

Texas Research League, San Angelo, Texas 

United Community Centers, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 

United Planning Organization, Washington, D. C. 

University of Okhihom Research Institute at Norman 

University of Southern California Medical Centxrr at Los Angeles 

Urban Institute, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Interdepartmental Council to Coordinate All Federal Juvenile De- 
linquency Programs, Washington, D. C. 

U. S Youth Development and Delinqueniy Pieveiitiun Adm in i-.t ration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Volunteers jn Probation, Roya! Oak, Michigan 

World Correctional Service Center, Chicago 

Youth Studies Center. I'niversity of Southern California at Lus A.tgeles 




